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Middle-aged people usually pay expensive premiums 


for life insurance. Often such premiums are prohibitive when 


the need is great. 

If you are denied adequate insurance because of your age 
or too expensive premium rates, 

MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan offers you a solution. 
For example: under this plan a member age 50 may receive 
a policy at a premium rate of $13.28 per $1000 

Le s) than 4; per day. 

Sixty is the age limit for applicants . 

and no medical examination is required of applicants under 
for policies less than $3000 unless Company requests. 
[hese low rates are possible because premiums are based 
upon teacher mortality statistics only. 

Che result is the lowest premium rate obtainable. 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


ee. : Jy Sy 2 SS RE 


Address See oe + EOE SS TES, So tnt 





Investigate this unusual 
opportunity today .. . 


“In case of death the bank pays your 
beneficiaries what you have saved. 
Life insurance pays them 

what you had hoped to save.” 


For further information 
mail this coupon today. 
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THE COVER 


The photograph of the lead mine on this month's 
cover is one of several such operations of the St 
Joseph Lead Company in St. Francois County, 
Missouri. Approximately 6,000,000 tons of lead ore 
are mined annually in Missouri by the Company 
3,377 people work in this state for this company to 
help produce 33\44% of the lead ore mined in 

our nation. Photo: Massie, Mo. Resources Division 
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Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mexico's internationally famous Acapulco. 








““QGOKE** IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


+ 
In exotic 
Acapulco. e « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola.,, 


Because good taste itself is universal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social, 
custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke...the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box, 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 
our research personnel consult with teachers, school 
officials, and school architects. This is reflected in our 
products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNniversAL® Desks, for example. 


The widespread demand for these desks is due to 
their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are 
designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 


MARCH, 1957 











FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Universal “’10-20” Desk No. 536. Top 
adjusts silently to 10°, 20°, or level. 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment 


AMERICAN | 
3 — ee fra Oy 
4053 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Exclusive Distributors 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
HOOVER BROS., INC. 
1020 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Ss E N D F oO R fe) U R School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 

School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 

Cc re) MPLETE CATAL OG Stadium Chairs _ Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 

Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 








“wonderful! 


fale} Ke) ¥-V lon 


WZeldehileliliehil:, 


Come /ive a while in the most glorious land of 
all outdoors . . . the wonder world of Colorful 
Colorado. Get the exciting, fun-filled change 
you need in this friendly vacationland of the 
majestic snow-crowned Rockies .. . restful 
green valleys and enchanting alpine resorts. 

There’s no end of things to do! Ride and 
hike romantic adventure trails into remote 
lake and glacier country. Drive broad, paved 
highways through America’s most spec- 
tacular scenery. Visit picturesque ghost towns 
of yesteryear . cliff , 
dwellings . . . historic Chins 
monuments. See thrill- Ww 
ing real-West rodeos, | 
colorful festivals... 7h 
hear symphonies under - f) 
the stars. Relax in the 

Co 

invigorating snow- ~~ 
cooled air. Lots of night 5 
spots for evening fun. 

A wide choice of ac- 
commodations. Free 
campsites. For guides 
to your complete vaca- 
tien in Colorful Colo- 
rado, mail coupon now. 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 
You'll thoroughly enjoy a 
combination of Summer 
School and vacation in Col- 
orful Colorado. Courses of- 
fered by top-rated colleges 
and universities. For Sum- 
mer School dates and other 
information, write to the in- 
stitution of your choice. 
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Easy foot and horse trails 


COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
615 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
Please send 

54-page full color Vacation Guide 

Complete list of Events—Things to See and Do 

Full Color State Highway Map Folder 

Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
Nome____ 
Address 


OO —————————————————  ————=is el 


COLORADO CLIMATE — The Magic Ingredient 
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|TV CREATED 


A new 16mm film 
nation’s all electronics TV system was 
created, developed and introduced. A 
unique feature of “The Story of Tele 
vision” is that it is in black and white 
as well as color exactly as it appears on 
a compatible color television receiver 
This 27 minute, sound, free-loan film 
is available from the Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 East 49th St., New York 
City. 

RUBBER FILMSTRIP 

The use of rubber from trees as well 
as rubber from chemicals is described 
in “An Introduction to Rubber,” a new 
filmstrip for grades 5-9. 

Some discussion is given to the plac« 
of the rubber industry in our economy, 
manufacturing a 
shown in 


how the 


shows 


steps in 
rubber product is 


and the 
selected 
detail. 
It is available 
the Teachers 
Broadway, New 


without charge from 
Library, Ince. 1790 


York 19, New York 


‘SHARING THE RISK 


Because of big changes in the na 


tional economy Americans now meet 
financial risk in different ways than 
formerly. 


\pproach to 
tells how 


“Sharing the Risk—An 
Family Economic Security” 
families meet risks through insurance 
and detailed explanation of 
how life insurance works. 

Classroom quantities of the booklet 
may be obtained from the Educational 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


DRIVER EDUCATION 

“Driver News,” a 
monthly available to 
driver education classes from the Ford 
Motor Company 

The publication contains articles and 
news items pertinent to driver educa- 
reviews of resource 
describes itself as a 
information on 


gives a 


Education iree 


periodical 1S 


tion as well as 
material. It 


“clearing house for 


driver education.” 
Write Department of Educational 
Affairs, Ford Motor Company, The 


American Road, earborn, Michigan 
A I 1, Deart Michi; 


AIR ENGLISH 
“English Teaching Aids” will enable 


teachers to incorporate aviation ma- 


| terial into their English classes. The 


93-page resource unit is arranged into 


upsgem 





\ig 


eaching 


two divisions: a historical approach t 
aviation development with suggested 
pupil activities and a list of literature 
connected with 
Copies may be 
Evan Evans, 
National Aviation Education 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W 
ington 6, D.C. Cost is $.7 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL FARMER 


“Planning and Conducting a Pre 
Instruction in Vocational 
Farmers” con- 


aviation. 
obtained 
Executive 


trom Dr 
Director 
Council 
Was! 


5 


gram of 
Agriculture for Young 
tains suggestions for teachers and 
school administrators in developing 
educational programs for out-of-school 
farmers. 

More than any others, people just 
starting out as farmers need and car 
make immediate use of the knowledge 
and skills which highschool vocational 
agriculture departments can offer them 

The 94-page U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion booklet costs $.45 from the U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


FOR FUTURE NURSES 


Among the “Future” clubs of hig 

school students planning professiona 
careers are a growing number of 
“Future Nurses Clubs.” With the pub 
lication of “Program Guide for Future 
Nurses Clubs,” the National Leagu 
for Nursing sponsors! 

of these clubs. 

The 80-page booklet suggests pr 


announces 


+ 


gram techniques, community healt 
and welfare projects and other activ 
ties through which future nurses ma\ 
explore their field. The booklet 
$.50 at the Committee on Careers 
National Nursing, 2 Par! 
(venue, N.Y 


costs 


League for 


New York 16, 


REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The area that formerly 
the U. S., British and French zones 0! 
occupation is now the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and the German 
government that it should be s 
designated on every map 

To help spread this 
German Embassy is offering to 
a large four-color map of Germany 
with details of the Ruhr, Bonn and 
Berlin. It may be obtained from the 
Press and Information Office of the 
Gérman Embassy, 1742-44 R St., N 
W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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IDEAL WORKING CONDITIONS 


8 Almost like an office of your own... American Desk’s “Jr. Executive” One-12 Desk with 
me the No. 44 Cluster Chair. No wonder students seem to enjoy their work so much more! 
Sturdy, durable and handsomely finished, the versatile One-12 actually allows more 
" units-per-class than ordinary small desks... without crowding or confusion. Alternate 
win book boxes enable full utility of all floor space, yet provide 23” separation between studenis 
(even more than standard aisle width). With tubular steel legs, the One-12 is shown with 
Fibre-plastic top ... also available in solid maple or birch. In sizes for all twelve grades. 
Die-formed steel model also available. Top size: 18” x 30”. 






+, MAGATINE . 


Write Your Distributor: 





- BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
any 1015 N. Broadway 
rs: Pittsburg, Kansas 
the 
N 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TEMPLE, TEXAS 
ry 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 





> 





All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 


stores in your neighborhood. 





re 
Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 


ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 















Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 


brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator = 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each, 


2 anus ae 


i eae 


In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 





than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature, 





Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 








Gold Key 
Given To Nowlin 


Ninety-three-year-old Clifford H 
Nowlin of Kansas City, teacher 
more than half a century, received 
gold key r¢ cently 


irom a tormer sty 


STUDENT 


TEACHER 





Taylor 


Clifford H. Nowlin General 


dent in his Northeast highschool phys- 
iology class of forty years ago—Gen 
eral Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army. 


General Taylor, who commented re- 
cently at a public ceremony in Kansas 
City that he wouldn’t be Chief of Staff 
today if it hadn't been for teachers 
like Mr. Nowlin, was honored at the 
same time with a Golden Key Award 
saluting his “demonstrated belief in 
education as a bulwark of the nation’s 
defense.” 


The ceremony which is a yearly affai 
designed to dramatize the importance 
of the teacher in American Life, took 
place February 16, 1957, in connection 
with the 1957 convention of the Amer 
can Association of School Administra 
tors in Atlantic City. 


\lso selected to receive gold keys 
were Economist Beardsley Rum! 
“his recognition that education must 
be financed on a basis commensuratt 
with its urgent needs,” and 
his former teacher, Miss Alice Rud 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa. Miss Rudd has 
been teaching geometry for 53 years 


current 


and is still going strong 


Mr. Nowlin, who earned $37.50 per 
month in his first Eudora 
Kansas (adorned with the traditional 
pot-bellied stove and attended by 25 
pupils) liked well, he 
stayed with it for the next 53 years 
Upon retirement at 74, he 
not one, but two new careers Se 
ing lite insurance and publishing books 
of poetry. His book “My First % 
Years” is a rollicking account of a 
busy life spanning much of the mid- 
west’s growth from raw frontier days 


school in 


teaching so 


took or 


A wards 
Eisen- 


Last year’s Golden Key 
went to President Dwight D 
hower and his former teacher, 83-year- 
old Addie B. Over of Abilene, Kansas 
and Roy E. Larsen, President of Time, 
Inc. and his former teacher, 78-year- 
old Stacy B. Southworth of Braintree 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. H. Bailey Gardner, Kansas City 
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€ New 
 K2>-efere) 


The Land of 
BDbeledet-behmect-sebe 


You will stand in stunned amazement 


when you see Carlsbad Caverns 


National Park, and off-the-beaten-track 


you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as 
gay and colorful as the celebrators 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but 
little since the days of the Conquista- 


dores, you will thrill to the throbbing 


rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the 
lingering traces of a rollicking... 
robust Old West add individuality to 


this land of con- 
trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free our color- 
ful booklet, map 
and new Indian 
Arts folder! 









i 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
[J Official Highway Map, 
Land of Enchantment," 
Indian Arts"’ Folder 


Please send free: 
[] 32 Pg. booklet 
Oo New 
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CLAYTON SCHOOLS 
PUBLICIZE SERVICES 

The Clayton Public School System 
has published an illustrated pamphlet 

parents describing extra- 
services of the schools 

Besides its informative value, the 
pamphlet, according to Superintendent 
Carl L. Byerly, was designed to en- 
courage parent consultation with 
The pamphlet was dedicated 
Clayton Superintendent 


tor use by 
curricular 


teachers 
to former 
John Bracken 
Clayton 
physical education, speech, recreation, 
driver training, pre-kindergarten aid, 
technical aids, tests and measurements, 


include health, 


services 


travel and camping 


HOLDEN SCHOOLS 
LIBRARY PLAN 

During the 1955-56 school year the 
Holden Public Schools improved their 
library program. 

Prior to this time there were class 
room libraries in the elementary school 
and the high school library was the 
closed-shelf type 

The open-sheli library system was 
instituted in the high school with the 
cases of books placed along the walls 
study hall where the books 
convenient for pupil use 
The centralized library unit was used 
in the elementary school and was 
located on the stage of the auditorium 
The shelving was built and decorated 
in the industrial arts shop. The local 
school librarian, Miss Lucille Bur- 
roughs, was employed on a full time 
basis as supervisor of both libraries. 
Pupil assistants used in both 
libraries. Some of them became quite 
efficient, assisting faculty and students 
as well as doing the routine work of 
the library. 

The Missouri 
mobile in this 
a wealth of materials, 
films, film strips, view-master 
pictures, and records as well as addi- 
tional books, all of which have en- 
riched the curriculum. 

After a year and a half of the ex- 
periment the results in the use of both 
libraries have been gratifying, especial- 
ly so in the central library unit plan 
in the elementary school as this idea 
more unique or less 
Hirni, Superintend- 
ent of the Holden Schools, feels that 
school administrators would do well 
to study carefully the possibilities of 
centralized library units in the elemen- 
tary schools as he feels that the follow 
gained by the use 


ot the 


would be 


were 


Library Book- 
has furnished 
such as: 
reels, 


State 
area 


was perhaps 
heralded. Troy E 


ing advantages are 
of such a system 
First, the elementary centralized 
library scheme presents to youngsters 
a more accessible supply of materials 
and _ books. 
Second, these 
varied in both 


books will be more 
content and reading 
range, thereby making it possible for 
students to find more suitable books 
at their particular reading levels and 
abilities. In other words, the strongest 
feature of this type of library service 


is the fact that individual reading 

differences can be better served 
Third, when the library is properly 

themselves wi 


organized, teachers 


have access to a greater rang 
materials to use in supplementary and 
reference work 

Fourth, it is more economical as 
will prevent unnecessary duplicat 


of books in classroom libraries 


To Coordinate 
College Days 


Che Missouri High School-Collk 
Public Relations Committee met 
the Student Union Building, 
of Missouri, Columbia, Jan 





cuss important problems an lect 
officers 

Otficers named for this ear a 
Dr. R. F. Whaley, principal, Nort 
Kansas City High School, chairma: 
and Dr. C. W. McLane, director 
admissions, University of Misso 
Columbia, secretary. 

Retiring chairman is Neil Freela: 


Columbia 
members of the committ 
Ruth Johnson, counselor 


highschool ar 


registrar, Christian College 

Other 
present were 
Jefferson City senior 
junior college; Stanley Hayden, dire 
tor of admissions, Missouri Valley C 
lege, Marshall; Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw 
assistant commissioner, State Depart 
ment of Education; Dr. Richard 
Ball, Principal, Westport highscho 
Kansas City; Paul Arend, registra: 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City; Dr 
Inks Franklin, Editor, School and Com- 
munity, Columbia; Jim Brockman, 
principal, Lee’s Summit highschool 
and Frank Roberts, assistant director 
of admissions, University of Missouri 

Chairman Freeland gave a report 
the second annual joint meeting of the 
School College Relations Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the High School- 
College Relations Committee of AAC- 
RAO held at the Conrad-Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, January 11-12. 

The Missouri committee is making 
considerable headway in coordinating 
and planning college days in the sev- 
eral highschools holding these events 
in Missouri. The Missouri Association 
of Secondary School Principals recent- 
ly voted to ask the committee to 
assume this responsibility. 
that by setting up a 
existing 


It is hoped 
calendar around college day 
programs in the state, any highschool 
desiring to participate in such a pro- 
gram can be assured of good represen- 
tation from the colleges and univer- 
sities while the College and University 
representatives will not be expected 
to travel unreasonable distances to 
attend such meetings. 

For those days 
for 1957-58 


interested in college 
year, contact the 


at 


school 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee at 
the following address: Dr. Robert F. 
Whaley, Chairman, Sub-Committee on 
College Days, North Kansas City High 
School, North Kansas City, Missouti. 
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First Reader 






Readiness and Pre-Primers 


Second Readers 


Reading 
8 For Meaning Ne 


nitte by McKee, Harrison, McCowen, Lehr 


selor 


Pn 
C . . 
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= from listening to 
d A : ; 
hoo! reading for meaning — 
roe. ig j 54 

Dr 
Com- 


with independence 
man 


| | f 
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ector } ee 
Sig 


ouri As Dr. Paul McKee explains it — 





Third Readers 





po Oe 1s | Looking 
f the @ Liste ; t 
be istening is basic to reading Ahead 
dary @ The normal child, by the time he enters first grade, has become ranting ® 
rr quite adept at understanding spoken language 
Lote! @ In teaching the child to read . . . it is a good sense to equip 
aii him with what he needs in order to think, as he looks at printed 
ting lines, the familiar sounds he would have heard if someone had 
sev- spoken the lines to him. 
ents , Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
ition e Through the program in READING FOR MEANING, the eoiene 
er child gains the ability to figure out by himself what a strange 
word is and what a given expression means. 
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Message of importance .. 


to All Superintendents and Principals - - - 


F HIGH COMMISSIONS 
OOL PICTURES --- 


s a result of a number of complaints from school 
student picture package Pro 


BEWARE O 
ON SCH 


It has come to our attention a 
officials . . - that the quality and service of some 
n unsatisfactory. 


grams have bee 
ance, 


Investigation of these particular picture programs shows that, in each inst 
lved was paying HIGHER COMMISSIONS than 


the photographer or supplier invo 


the average. 
This is not surprising. 

o realize that most any company paying 
ors obviously must reduce its 


on sense t 
pecially in these days, when 


d those of competit 
”“ Es 


It takes only a little comm 
commissions above and beyon 
quality and service to offset this extra “bonus. 
the cost of material and labor is ever rising. 
es are mass-producing school pictures under 
graphers standards, with the most modern 
ons. For the most part, 


A number of REPUTABLE compani 
dequate commissi 


n Association of School Photo 
They pay very 4 


America 
have been excellent. 


facilities and services. 


the quality and service 
To be tempted by high commissions, we feel, is natural. But to accept them, 
runs the great risk of receiving inadequate quality and service. 
The pupils are shorted. Their parents are shorted. And educational integrity 

becomes a matter of price. 
m results of this 


ut more than that the long ter 
onderful, much- 


This, in itself, is bad enough. B 
n what we feel is a very w 


e, if continued, could well rui 


practic 
ervice. 


wanted and much-needed s 
Is it worth it? 


Ask yourself. 
Association of School Photographers 
s Chapter 


American 
Missouri-Kansa 
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Retirement 

House Bill No. 34, improving 
the Public School Retirement Sys- 
tem of Missouri, as recommended 
by the passed the 
House on February 7 by a vote of 
130 to o. The bill has been referred 
to the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. Membership of this committee 


Association, 


was published on page 12, Feb. is- 
sue. 

This bill to improve educational 
opportunities for Missouri boys and 
girls by attracting to and retaining 
in teaching the good teachers 
should be interpreted to your Sen- 
ator now if you have not already 
done so. He should know the at- 
titude of your teaching group with 
respect to House Bill No. 34. 

Senate Bill No. 28, pertaining to 
the Kansas City retirement system, 
ison the Senate Calendar for third 
reading. 

Senate Bill No. 146, introduced 
by Senator Gibson and others, pro- 
viding reciprocity between the St. 
Louis, Kansas City and state teach- 
er retirement systems by allowing 
teachers moving from one system 
to another to purchase up to five 
years of credit if service is less than 
five years and granting deferred 
annuities for five or more years of 
service for teachers transferring 
and teaching until retirement is 
in the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. 
Appropriations 

The Executive Budget recom- 
mended the full financing of the 
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school foundation program for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. The Governor's 
message states, ‘““The state is com- 
mitted to finance the foundation 
program in full in my judgment.” 
This is significant in light of the 
recommendations of many past 
governors and your expressing ap 
preciation to him by letter would 
be quite appropriate. 

House Bill No. 186, introduced 
by Representative Martino, Ap- 
propriations Committee chairman, 
implements the budget recom- 
mendation for public schools. It 
provides $73,141,183 for the school 


foundation ‘program which has 
been determined as the amount 
needed for next school year. A 


hearing was held February 11. 


Bills Changing Status 

House Bill No. 30, providing for 
the education of the homebound 
child, has gone to the Senate. 

House Bill No. 31, providing a 
census of handicapped children, is 
in the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. 

House Bill No. 44, introduced by 
Representative Sloan, making par- 
ents responsible up to $500 fon 
property willfully destroyed by a 
child, is in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

House Bill No. 47, introduced 
by Representatives Bachler, Bol- 
linger, Couch and Henson, relating 
to school moneys has passed the 
When the bill was taken 
up for perfection the sponsor of- 


House. 


fered a House Substitute which is 





understood to make clear that the 


proposed treasurers’ salary increase 


would in no way affect school 
funds. 
House Bill No. 51, 


boards of education to invest any 


allowing 


funds not needed for at least six 
months in time deposits of state 
and federal securities, is on the 
House Calendar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 55, providing fon 
a referendum for social security 
coverage on a district basis, is on 
the House Calendar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 68, allowing the 
use of facsimile signature by the 
treasurer of the board of education, 
is in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee. 

House Bill No. 69, raising the 
age limit from 16 to 18 of children 
in school who may receive ADC 
grants, is in the House Social Se 
curity Committee. 

House Bill No. 114, 
by Representative 


introduced 
Joslin and 
others, provides a summer session 
for teachers at Rolla to be con- 
ducted by the college of education 
of the University of Missouri is in 
the House Committee on Uni- 
versities. 

House Bill No. 126, relating to 
the education of children residing 
on federal lands, is on the House 
Calendar for perfection. This bill 
is identical with Senate Bill No. 
105. 

House Bill No. 149, relating to 
libraries, is in the House Education 


Committee. 








House Bill No. 163, deleting all 
statutory reference to segregation 
in public schools, is in the House 
Education Committee. 


House 


introduced by 


Joint Resolution No. 2, 
Representative Es- 
tep and others, submitting to the 
qualified voters an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the 
election of the state tax commis- 
sion, is in the House Constitutional 
Amendments Committee. 


House Joint 
introduced by Representative Raif- 


Resolution No. 4, 


fie and others, submitting to the 
qualified voters an amendment to 
the Constitution providing a sal- 
ary of $300 per month for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, has 
gone to the Senate. 

House 
introduced by 
Moore of Caldwell and others, sub- 


Joint Resolution No. 9, 
Representative 


mits an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing that the Gen- 
eral Assembly meet in even num- 
bered years to consider appropri 
ation measures and any other meas- 
ures that two-thirds of the elected 
members in the body originating 
the measures deem necessary. 

Senate Bill No. 16, changing the 
compulsory school attendance law 
by removing the present exemption 
relative to the completion of the 
elementary school and by excusing 
from school, children between 14 
and 16 years of age for legal em- 
ployment if found desirable by 
the superintendent of schools, has 
gone to the House. 

Senate Bill No. 30, introduced 
by Senators Crain, Davidson and 
Witte, providing that in first class 
counties the county superintendent 
of schools may set the hour of the 
annual meeting of boards of edu- 
cation and boards of directors for 
the election of members of the 
county board of education, is in 
the Senate Education Committee. 


Senate Bill No. 37, introduced 
by Senator Hawkins, harmonizing 
the provision on state high school 
tuition payment with the $75, pro- 
vided in the School Foundation 


Program and making possible a 
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change of boundary between six- 
director districts and common 
school districts, has been referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill No. 43, introduced 
by Senator Spencer, making more 
stringent the penalty for the sale of 
narcotics to minors, is in the Sen- 
ate Criminal Jurisprudence Com- 
mittee. 

Senate Bill No. 105, introduced 
by Senator Hill and others, relat- 
ing to the education of pupils re- 
siding on federal lands, is in the 
Senate Education Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 125, making pos- 
sible the establishment of a special 
school district in St. Louis county 
for the education of handicapped 
Edu- 


children, is in the Senate 


cation Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 134, allowing St. 
Louis retired teachers to serve as 
substitutes for not more than 60 
days during a school year, is in the 
Senate Education Committee. 

Senate Bill 
parents in the St. Louis school dis- 


No. 135, making 
trict liable up to a maximum of 
$300 for damages to school prop- 
erty caused by their children, is in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Senate Bill No. 
Camden county in the Southwest 


137, placing 
state college district and Carroll 
and Ray the Central 
state college district, is in the Sen- 


counties in 


ate Education Committee. 


New Bills 
House Bill No. 171, 


‘ 


introduced 
by Representative Mazzuca, chang- 
ing the population limit in special 
Kansas City 
trict from 500,000 to 700,000, is in 
Public 


laws for school dis- 
the House Committee on 


Schools. 


House Bill No. 195, introduced 
by Representatives Kostron, Farm- 
er and Downs, would provide state 
school foundation program funds 
for junior college courses provided 
in accordance with Section 165.128. 

House Bill No. 197, 
Kostron, pro- 


introduced 
by Representative 
vides not to exceed $300 per pupil 
state aid for homebound children 


and re-establishes provision for 


education of homebound. 

House Bill No. 199, introduced 
by Representatives Farmer, Bach- 
ler, Kostron, Downs, Young (Jas- 
per) and Smith (Jasper) provides 
foundation 


state school 


funds for pupils in 13th and igth 


program 


grades including pupils 20 years of 
age. 

House Bill No. 206, introduced 
by Representative Berra, would in 
clude employees of the division of 
inmate education of the depart 
ment of correction, employed and 
certificated as teachers, in the Pub- 
lic School Retirement 
Missouri. 

House Bill No. 232, 
Taylor and 


System of 


introduced 
by Representative 
others, would remove the sales tax 
on the trade-in value of tangible 
property. 

Senate Bill No. 133, 
by Senators Pentland and Hogan, 


introduced 


allowing St. Louis board of edu- 
cation to adopt the decennial cen 
sus tabulation for enumeration 
purpose, is in the Senate Education 
Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 157, introduced 
by Senator Hawkins and _ others, 
authorizing school boards to join 
School Boards’ As 


sociation and pay membership dues 


the Missouri 


and expenses attending meetings, 
is in the Senate Education Com 
mittee. 

Senate Bill No. 158, 
by Senator Hawkins, increasing the 


introduced 


qualifications for the office of coun 
ty superintendent of schools to a 
master’s degree with a major in 
school administration, is in the 
Senate Education Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 164, introduced 
by Senator Barrett and others, re 
lating to condemnation of land fo1 
school purposes in St. Louis, is in 
the Senate Committee on Judici- 
ary. 

Senate Bill No. 166, introduced 
by Senator Barrett and others, re- 
lating to purchase of supplies by 
the St. Louis school district, is in 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

(See Legislation Page 47) 
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INCREASED DUES 


The National 
cation has completed a century of 


Education Asso- 
service to education in the United 


States. These first one hundred 
years have brought increased pres- 
tige for the teaching profession, 
higher professional standards, im- 
proved instruction, and better sal- 
aries. 

\s we enter the second century 
many Opportunities and problems 
confront ou profession. 

At the Portland Convention in 
1956 the NEA Board of 


states 


July of 
Directors, representing all 
and territories, approved the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

That the National 


\ssociation 


Education 
launch a program of 


increased services and leadership 


during the Centennial Year of 
1957- 
That these services be financed 


by setting the annual dues for 
active members at $10. 

During the Portland meeting 
the general plans for the proposed 
expanded program were studied 
and overwhelmingly approved by 
the participants of 350 discussion 


circles. 


The Program 

The program of expanded ser- 
vices emerged from the profession 
at the grass roots. Local, state, and 
national associational leaders eval- 
uated the present services of the 
National Education Association, 
submitted suggestions for increased 
services, and formulated a newly 
envisioned program. 

The Proposed Expanded Pro- 
gram proposes: 

1. To improve Instruction by 
continuous hammering on the ne- 
cessity of reducing teacher load; 
supporting research studies on in- 
struction; and helping every teach- 
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er to find the resources in ideas, 

materials, and experiences needed 

to reinforce classroom activities. 
2. To emphasize Teacher Wel 


fare by working with local and 


associations in establishing 


NEA 


($4,500 to $10,000); providing ad- 


state 


the minimum salary goals 


ditional consultative services on 


salary, retirement, leaves of ab 
sence, etc., and developing higher 
professional standards: 
3. To increase Field Services by 
extending the size of the field work 
ing staff; establishing more effec- 
tive workshops and conferences; 
and working with local, state, and 
national officers in discovering and 
serving the needs of all the teach 
ers. 

j. To expand Legislative Rela- 
tions and Activities by increasing 


the Association’s contacts with 


Congress and the many federal 
agencies interested in educational 
problems; developing and promot 
ing federal laws to obtain financial 
assistance for better educational 
opportunities; and identifying and 
reporting to the profession on fed 
eral laws and activities of interest 
to teachers. 

5. To extend Research Services 
by seeking more diligently to study 
and meet the research needs of all 
teachers; developing and_ perfect 
ing new research studies on teachet 
welfare and instruction; and mak- 
ing all research information avail 
able more promptly. 

6. To increase Public Relations 
by enriching the contacts of edu 
cation with national organizations 
of citizens; developing better ma- 
terials on education for use by 
the general public; and increasing 
the number of radio and TV pro- 


grams, Magazine and newspaper 


FOR INCREASED 


By Louese Phillips, N.E.A. State Director 


SERVICES 





for Missouri, Webster Groves 


articles dealing with education 


lo pro\ idk more adequate 


means of Communication by im 
proving the lines of communica- 
tion with the members; increasing 
rr dia lor 


the use of audio-visual 


unity and understanding among 
the profession; and preparing ad- 
ditional exhibits and demonstra- 
tions of NEA resources 

8. To improve the organization 
Staff by 


of the Management and 


adopting accounting and _ business 
procedures which are fully attuned 
to the increased demands of ser- 
vice to the members; revising the 
salary schedule in order to secure 
and maintain competent em- 
ployees; and equipping and main- 
taining the new NEA center. 
These are only a few of the 
major proposals fon expanded ser- 
vices. The National Education As- 
sociation has published a brochure 
on the Proposed Expanded Pro- 
gram. Copies have been made 
available to all state and local as- 


sociation leaders. 


Action for Progress 


To make such a program pos- 
sible it will be necessary to amend 
the bylaws of NEA by increasing 
the annual dues for active mem- 
bers to $10. Such an amendment 
will be submitted to the delegates 
at the Representative Assembly at 
Philadelphia in July, 1957. 

Every teacher in Missouri needs 
to be informed concerning the pro- 
gram of increased services. So it is 
the hope that the program will be 
thoroughly and constructively dis- 
cussed by each Community Teach- 


ers Association and every profes- 


sional organization afhliated with 


the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
(See Increased Dues Page 22) 
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EVERAL extensive studies have 
S teen made in an effort to de- 
termine the causes of failure among 
teachers. Among the causes men- 
tioned, “weakness in discipline’ 
was listed most frequently as the 
reason for teacher 
cause being able to control pupils 
in the classroom is the first essen- 
tial to teaching success, we should 
all make an effort to see that we do 
our part. 


dismissal. Be- 


There are no magic formulae by 
one can obtain 
Each 
through study, experience and con- 


which ability in 


discipline. teacher must 
sultation with others, work out his 
own methods of acquiring this 
quality. 

We have made some important 
advances in our concepts of dis 
cipline. Formerly emphasis was 
placed on quiet, order and submis- 
siveness. The newer emphasis is on 
industry, cooperation, and helpful- 
ness. The newer idea places im- 
portance on the preparation of 
teacher for his work, understand- 
ing of student behavior and a per- 
sonality that will command confi- 
dence and respect from boys and 
girls. 

The 
that ordinary discipline problems 


teacher should remember 
that arise in her classroom are hei 
responsibility. If she finds herself 
unable to cope with these she is 
line of 


probably in the wrong 
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In some schools it has be- 


work. 
come conventional for the teacher 


to send a large percentage of of- 
fenders to the office. We are not 
methods. It is 
the high school 


such 
that 
should assume rather full 


believers in 
our belief 
teachet 
responsibility for discipline in her 
classroom, and failure to do so will 
be regarded as an indication of 
professional weakness. Perhaps the 
majority of pupils sent to the office 
are sent there as a result of poor 
and uninteresting teaching or of 
poor personality and judgment on 
the part of teachers, or of both. 
Pupils should be sent to the 
office for 
clear and unjustifiable insubordi- 


few offenses. All cases of 


nation should be referred to the 
principal. Certain tendencies and 
activities should always be consid- 
ered serious offenses or behavior 
problems. This list should prob- 
ably include indecency, impu- 
dence to teachers and passers-by, 
offensive language, marking or in- 
juring property, gambling, rough 
treatment by bullies, cheating, 
stealing, falsifying, hazing, and the 
playing of certain harmful games 
on the play-ground or in the school. 
There are others which will arise 
but the teacher should consider the 
problem carefully before calling 
for help. 


Quite often teachers get the 


idea that they are responsible only 


By H. E. Grayum, Superintendent, Ironton 


IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 


for discipline of pupils in their 
classroom. This is, of course, not 
true. Wherever they see student 
misbehavior, the teacher is respon. 
sible for correcting it. Behavior in 
the halls, basements, on the school 
ground, in the assembly, at athletic 
games and other school activities 
is the responsibility of the entire 
teaching staff. 

It is our sincere belief that if 
every teacher would do everything 
in her power to take care of her 
own Classroom discipline and try to 
instill in the students proper ideals 
of behavior, most of our discipline 
problems would disappear. Some- 
one has said that expert teaching 
will avoid or solve all problems of 
pupil control. While we don’t ac- 
cept this idea fully, there is much 
truth in it. In the first place prob- 
ably none of us are such experts 
We do know that students who are 
busy and absorbed in their work 
will cause a minimum of trouble 
in discipline. This has become al- 
most an axiom in educational ad- 
ministration, but merely increasing 
the quantity of work will not elim- 
inate 


discipline problems. Too 


often, because of disorder, the 
teacher increases the assignment. 
This is quite justly interpreted by 
the student as a punishment; and 
schoolwork should never be made 
a punishment. 

It is the qualitative standards of 
work that should be 


variably, an unruly student is de- 


raised. In- 


ficient in the quality of his work. 
Emphasis should be placed on 
neatness, 
and so on, rather than on quan- 


tity. Qualitative standards can be 


accuracy, thoroughness, 
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raised by means of self-conducted 
objective scales and tests, which 
can be used to direct the student’s 
attention away from unruly con- 
duct to his own work in school. 
In using these scales and tests, the 
teacher does not take the part of 
judge. but now assumes the roll of 
guide and counselor. Both student 
and teacher are now working to- 
gether toward one objective. Group 
rivalry will also aid in raising the 
standards of work, but it is_be- 
lieved that each individual should 
strive to work to his own capacity. 

Since the merit of teachers is 
judged by school officials and the 
public largely by the order main- 
tained in their classrooms, in the 
building, and at all school activ- 
ities conducted outside the school, 
we need to make a study of this 
important problem. 

Beginning teachers will find that 
this is one of their most difficult 
hurdles. Let there be no doubt 
about it! Even teachers who have 
had years of experience are not 
sure of themselves especially when 
placed in new situations. You'll not 
find any two schools alike. In every 
case the teacher’s authority is still 
not conventionally accepted as a 
matter of course. In fact in most 
cases it will be put to the test for 
each individual teacher. 

Even though our philosophy of 
discipline has changed to place in- 
creased emphasis on training boys 
and girls to do acceptable and use- 
ful things rather than destructive 
and harmful ones, we must accept 
the fact that not all will do this. 
There will always exist the neces- 
sity for artificial discouragement 
of unsocial behavior. 

The success of the beginning 
teacher in a new situation is de- 
pendent upon the early start. You 
must know and understand how to 
apply the accepted methods of dis- 
cipline in the first few days. If you 
let some cases get by, you'll find 
yourself beaten! Don’t let a single 
student get away with misbehavior. 

(1) Have planned for first two 
weeks a very extensive program of 
work. Go into great detail in your 
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planning and make allowance for 
individual differences. Be sure you 
have activities which are worth- 
while and can 
students. Don't just 
work. Make the 
“tough” these first two wecks. 

(2) Plan your work so that you 
never go to class unprepared. As 
soon as the bell rings let them 
know you are ready to go. 

(3) Set up standards of conduct 
—not sets of rules. Make very brief 


be understood by 
give busy 


assignments 


but comprehensive enough. 

(4) Get the friendship of stu- 
dents early—but don’t run after it. 

(5) Maintain your reserve with 
students until you are master of 
the situation. 

(6) Don’t try to treat them as 
your “equal”; they are not. If they 
were, you wouldn’t be in charge! 
Let them know their position and 
yours! This can be done without 
too haughty an air or acting as a 
dictator. 

(7) Don’t 
with students. “Familiarity” 
to “breed contempt.” This may not 
always be true, but a teacher is 
certainly letting himself in for ser- 
ious trouble if he becomes too fa- 
miliar with students. 

(8) A sense of humor must be 
cultivated. If you don’t have one, 


become too familiar 


is said 


for goodness sake make an effort to 
see something about which you can 
laugh occasionally. 

(9) There are ways of disciplin- 
ing students and at the same time 
making humorous situations out of 
them. 

(10) Don’t use sarcasm or ridi- 
cule. 

(11) When a student continues 
to misbehave, just take time out 
and make an issue out of it. Back 
him into a corner, so to speak, and 
put the problem up to him. He is 
either going to behave or get out. 
Stick to your word! 

(12) Be fair and impartial in 
your treatment of all 
Don't play favorites. The one that 


students. 


talks the most and oftenest may 
not know the most. 
(13) With freshmen you may 


have trouble with several wanting 


to talk at once and some without 
being called upon. 

(14) Don’t let these cases get by. 
Just drop your discussion and em 
phasize the importance of cour- 
tesy. That may be as important or 
even than the original 
topic anyway. 

In using disciplinary 
the following are considered pos- 


more so 


methods 


itive: 

(a) Personal Conference—lIn this 
conference be master of the sit 
uation. Point out exactly what the 
student was doing that was wrong 
and ask him to explain his be 
havior. He may even suggest a so 
lution. Conduct these conferences 
on a friendly basis and have him 
leave with this air but with the 
understanding that you still mean 
business. 

(b) Use of 
Make an effort to build up the 
ideals of behavior to the point 
where the violator gets the wrath 


Group Judgment— 


of the group on his head. Some- 
times it is justifiable to ask the 
group thinks 
tain 
frank enough to give their opinion. 

(c) Take Care of Individual Dif- 
ferences—In planning your work 


what it about cer- 


students actions. Some are 


remember that you have all levels 
of ability in your class. Don’t set 
the same standard for all. We re 
alize the difficulty of this but you 
must remember that you are in a 
tough occupation. The primary 
concern of every one of us should 
be every student in school. If you 
can do a fairly good job in caring 
you'll 


for individual differences 


have many misbehavior problems 


solved. 

Don’t use the following negative 
methods: 
(a) Any punishment inflicted im 
anger. 


(b) Threats and Warnings—To 
threaten is to dare and 
will always take you up. Friendly 


justi- 


someone 


warnings might possibly be 
fied on occasion. 

(c) Forced Apologies 
public. Few students ever consider 


Never in 


themselves entirely to blame, and 


(See Discipline Page 41) 
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By Dr. Francis S. Chase 
Chairman 

Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


CHANGES 
AHEAD ... 








OUR SCHOOLS* 





HE American people through- 
me their history have held 
great expectations for their schools 
and have seen them as means to 
the achievement of both individual 
and national goals and aspirations. 
The 
wonderfully responsive to these de- 


American schools have been 


mands. They have extended their 
reach downward and upward; they 
have contrived to enroll larger 
and larger proportions of the pop- 
ulation; and they have constantly 
broadened their offerings and serv- 
ices in an attempt to minister to 
the new needs expressed by society. 

Certainly the schools have not 
realized all the hopes placed upon 
them; but, by and large they have 
been the kinds of schools that the 
\merican people wanted and were 
willing to support. If they are to 
be charged with the ills of our so- 
that 


they should be credited also with 


ciety, it is only reasonable 


its virtues. It is not fanciful to 
suppose that there may be some re- 
lationship between the upward and 
of educational 


outward extension 


opportunities and our amazing 


scientific and technological prog- 
ress. Claim can be laid also to a 
considerable share in the develop- 
ment of the work-skills which con- 
tribute to the increased productiv- 
ity that underlies our present abun- 
dance. Probably no schools in the 


history of mankind have ever 
achieved so wide a range of objec- 
tives for so large a proportion of 
the population as have the schools 
of the United States. 


*Adapted from an extended treatment of 
“New Demands in Education” now in proc- 
ess of publication in book form by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 
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New Demands on Education 

The demands on education are 
still growing and taking on new 
dimensions which constitute a 
more fundamental challenge to the 
schools than the necessity for oper- 
ating with a shortage of both class- 
rooms and qualified teachers. In 
essence, the new demands spell out 
the need for a quality education 
for the masses, which is a demand 
never before made on the schools 
of a nation. Analysis of the situa- 
that the 
schools as now constituted and sup- 


tion compels a doubt 
ported can carry this burden of 
preparing man to occupy the new 
world which is emerging from re- 
peated applications of science and 
technology to the material condi- 


tions of life. 


New Work Skills 

The need for curriculum recon- 
struction is also under-scored by 
the increasing level of literacy and 
technical skill required for effec- 
tive work in industry, government, 
and the professions. The advance 
of the American economy is punc- 
tuated by the continuing destruc- 
tion of low-skilled jobs and their 
replacement by jobs _ requiring 
highly developed technical or man- 
agerial skills. This process is now 
being accelerated so that industry 
will be demanding fewer and fewer 
routine operators and ever larger 
numbers of men with the skills to 
design, build, install, repair, and 
A high pro- 


control machinery. 


portion of the new jobs being 
created require basic understand- 
skills in mathematics, 


science, and the arts of communica- 


ings and 


tion. Heavier demands are being 


made, too, on the ability to plan, 


to coordinate operations, and tw 


exercise independent judgment 
These industrial demands for high 
ly literate workers are paralleled 
in government and the military 
services. Our scientific and profes 
sional now 


occupations employ 


over five million persons as com- 
pared with just over 1,200,000 in 
1g00; and the demand is still ris 


ing. 


Intercultural Communication 
There was a time when acquain 
tance with the elements entering 
into Western civilization would en- 
title one to qualify as an educated 


This 


[he responsi- 


citizen of the United States. 
is no longer true. 
bilities of citizenship in our closely 
knit 
edge of many cultures. For our 


world demand some knowl- 


own interests, as well as for the 


sake of our obligations to man- 


kind, we need citizens who can 


understand how the peoples of 


other lands have come to terms 


with their own environments and, 
in so doing, developed institutions 
values different 


and systems of 


from Educational agencies 


in the United States must set them- 


ours. 


selves a goal of helping our adult 
citizens and the young people now 
understand well 
\ frica, 
other 


growing up to 
enough the peoples of 
Korea, the Middle 
undeveloped lands, to help them 


East, 01 


achieve their own proper aspira- 
tions and to choose membership in 
the free world through the pro- 
cesses of enlightenment and social 
advance. 

The American dream is centered 
around the idea of an individual 
who is free to work out his destiny 
in his own way and to determine 
COMMUNITY 
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within broad general limits how 
he will make his particular contri- 
bution to society. Not only is man 
to be free to chart his private 
course, but the public policy itself 
is conceived as the resultant of 


choices freely arrived at by indi- 
vidual members of society. In the 
conditions of the modern world 
the knowledge requisite for wise 
decisions continually increases, and 
the effects of unwise choices grow 
daily more appalling. Thus, the 
importance of wise decisions is 
heightened and at the same time 
the complexity of the interacting 
factors makes wise decisions in- 
creasingly difficult to reach. If men, 
therefore, are to be free not only 
to think their own thoughts and 
to speak their own minds, but also 
to shape public policy through de- 
cisions individually arrived at, 
there must be some assurance that 
the free choices of individuals will 
somehow add up on the side of 
wisdom and the general welfare. 
Our chief guarantee of such an 
outcome lies in providing for all of 
our citizens a quality of education 
societies for a 


reserved in most 


small elite group. 


Change Outstrips Prediction 


There are persons who talk of 


predicating education upon the 
kinds of conditions which will be 
met in adult life by members of 
the rising generation; but, we are 
not wise enough to predict what 
these conditions will be. Who in 
have predicted the 


hydrogen bomb, jet planes travel- 


igoo =could 


ing at 2,000 miles per hour, color 
television, or the 
man-made satellites circling indef- 
initely in space. The rate of change 
constantly outspeeds the efforts of 


possibility of 


education to draw abreast of needs 
and makes futile any attempt to 
prepare narrowly for the demands 
of contemporary or emerging so- 
ciety. 

I can see only one way out of 
this dilemma, and that is to aim 
for an education which will enable 
man to abstract from the cul- 
ture the understandings and skills 
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through which to maintain his 
equilibrium in a field of rapidly 
shifting forces. The old argument 
among those who would have edu- 
cation address itself to immediate 
social needs and those who would 
have it beamed at the development 
of a “liberated” mind is now large- 
ly obsolete. The most immediate 
and pressing demands of our times, 
when analyzed, will turn out to be 
not those for narrow vocational 
skills or for easy social adjustment, 
but for a depth of understanding 
which will make it possible to ap- 
ply the accumulated wisdom of the 
conditions as they 


race to new 


arise. 

New Approaches Needed 
All that we have 

supports the notion that there is 

need for a thoroughgding reformu- 

lation of the content, the method, 


been saving 


and the administrative organiza- 


tion of education for all age 
groups. In our world of magnified 
power and telescoped space and 
time, the peoples of the world 
jostle each other with dangerously 
meager understandings of each oth 
er’s destinations, needs, or inten 
tions. They live in a constant state 
of anxiety because they do not 
understand well enough to control 
the new forces which man has un- 
leashed. Technological change has 
outrun social invention and _ the 
minds of men have not been pre- 
pared to assimilate the changes 
already made, much less the even 
greater ones swarming beyond the 
horizon. 

While the demands on education 
have increased enormously, the 
possibility of adapting educational 
provisions to emerging needs has 


The _ ad- 


vances in biology, anthropology, 


also expanded greatly. 


psychology, and other social sci- 
ences have given us a new under- 
standing of man and how he grows 
and learns. We are also in a much 
better position than formerly to 
tap the varied cultural resources 
of all the peoples of the earth. Con- 
sequently, the potential resources 
for the reconstruction of learning 


experiences and the preparation 


of teachers are more numerous and 
diverse than in any previous pe- 
riod. Furthermore, the steady rise 
in national productivity and in- 
come makes possible the support 
of a vastly improved program of 
education without imposing any 
strain on the economy. 

Io achieve the necessary recon 


struction of education, we must 
proceed on a broader front than 
previously and with a wider array 
of talent than has yet been brought 
to the task. Experienced teachers 
who know at first-hand the prob 
lems encountered in the education 
pool thei 


of the must 


knowledge with 


young 


those who have 


had opportunity to observe and 
analyze the work of many different 
kinds olf 


insights 


teachers in many situa 


tions. into 


The special 
human behavior of the clinical psy 
chologist must be mingled with the 
anthropologist’s understanding of 
how culture conditions learning, 
the sociologist’s perceptions of the 
complex interaction between the 
school and the society in which it 
is rooted, and the historian’s pet 
spective on the growth and decline 
of institutions and _ civilization 


Moreover, the choice of content 
for the learning sequences must be 
made with the active and enlight 
ened assistance of mathematicians, 
scientists, and competent specialists 
areas of organized 


from other 


knowledge. 
Teachers for Tomorrow 

Construction of new sequences 
of learning experiences will be of 
little value unless we prepare teach- 
ers who have a firm grasp of the 
objectives to be sought and a high 
ly developed ability to motivate 
and guide learners in those ek 
ments most essential to their own 
growth and to the demands of a 
changing society. The kinds of pro 
grams of teacher education which 
we provide in the next decade will 
condition the quality of American 
education for the remainder of the 
twentieth century. 

The 
should be one of the 


preparation of teachers 
most highly 


valued activities on any university 








or college campus; and institutions 
not willing to attach such value to 
this function should disqualify 
themselves from participation in 
it. The evidence of valuing should 
be reflected in staffing policies, in 
salaries, and in the willingness of 
members of the faculties of many 
departments to invest their time 
and thought in the improvement 
of teaching. 


Research, the Bellwether 

The quality of education de- 
manded by our age cannot be 
achieved without increased empha- 
sis On systematic research and on 
measures for translating research 
findings into educational practice. 
The whole fabric of a society in 
which all men share the responsi- 
bility for public policy rests on a 
foundation of universal education. 
But, universal education is a shaky 
foundation for civic responsibility 
in the modern world unless the 
educative constantly is 
made more effective by the appli- 
cation of research. Students of edu- 
cation are aware of the need to 
develop theories of learning which 
take into account the purposive na- 
ture of the human organism. They 
recognize the need for intensive 
into the 


process 


and sustained research 
nature of motivation and learning, 
definition and measurement of 
teaching effectiveness, and many 
other problems central to the work 
of the schools. For this funda- 
mental research we cannot rely ex- 
clusively upon the efforts of grad- 
uate students or the meager amount 
of time which professors of edu- 
cation can set aside from crowded 
teaching schedules. Instead, we 
need to build teams of highly com- 
petent researchers who will devote 
their major efforts over a period of 
years to the construction and test- 
ing of hypotheses with regard to 
the factors influencing education. 

It will not do, however, to wait 
upon the development of an exact 
science of education. Application 
of the imagination to the improve- 
ment of teaching and the organiza- 
tion of learning experiences holds 
as much promise as the advance- 


i8 


ment of science. Improvement will 
come quickly, if a large number of 
teachers and students of educa- 
tion become imbued with a spirit 
of experimental inquiry; and, if 
the promising ideas evolved are 
tried out under conditions which 
permit careful and continuous eval- 
uation. The laboratory schools on 
university campuses should pioneer 
in this work as they did in the 
period of the 1920's. Many other 
schools should encourage similar 
attempts by teachers to evolve and 
try out new ideas. 

In order to reap the full benefits 
from research, improved programs 
of teacher education and curricu- 
lum revision, we must take steps 
to strengthen the organization and 
administration of our schools. Edu- 
cational administration today is 
fraught with difficulties which arise 
in part from the mounting de- 
mands on education, and in part 
from such factors as increasing en- 
rollments, the shortage of qualified 
teachers, the inadequacy and _ in- 
elasticity of school revenues, and 
the existence of many school dis- 
tricts too small to provide a mod- 
ern program of education. 

Hope for schools equal to the 
demands of our times rests in a 
heavy investment of thought and 
an outpouring of resources to make 
possible drastically reorganized se- 
quences of learning experiences, 
new patterns for the organization 
of teaching personnel, and a con- 
process of imaginative 
planning and systematic evalua- 
To be truly effective our 


tinuous 


tion. 
American program of education 
must be suited to the responsibil- 
ities citizens should assume under 
a democratic government where in- 
dividual choice and free enterprise 
prevail. Furthermore, it must be 
based on the best available knowl- 
edge of how learning takes place 
and how desirable social changes 
are produced. 

To thus bring practices in the 
schools in line with the demands 
of our times and the current state 
of knowledge about learning will 
add to the cost of maintaining the 


schools. Fortunately, the American 
economy has advanced to a point 
where doubling or tripling the ex. 
penditures for education will con. 
stitute no real drain on the na. 
tional income. In fact, increased 
expenditures for education, so far 
from constituting a threat to our 
standards of living, will contribute 
to an increasing standard both by 
creating new demands for products 
and services, and by increasing 
worker effectiveness and productiv- 
ity. 





New Books 





Teen-Age Tales, Book 4, by Ralph 
Roberts and Walter Barbe; Teen-Age 
Tales, Book 5, by Regina Heavey and 
Harriet L. Stewart, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1957, 248 pages. Price, $2.40. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading, 
The American Adventure Series, by 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, 1956. 133 pages. 


The Tragedy of King Lear, by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Pocket Library Edi- 
tion, Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y., 1957. 125 
pages. Price, $.35. 

Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan 
Swift, Pocket Library Edition, Pocket 
Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. 1957. 300 pages. Price, $.35. 

Tristram Shandy, Laurence Sterne, 
Pocket Library Edition, Pocket Books, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y., 1957. 510 pages. Price, $.50. 


Solid Geometry, by Rolland R. 
Smith and James F. Ulrich, World 
Book Co., Yonkers-On-Hudson, New 
York, 1957. 266 pages. 

Challenging Gifted Children, by Jack 
W. Birch and Earl M.. McWilliams, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, IIl., 1955. 49 pages. 


Retrieving the Retarded Reader, re- 
vised edition, by Jack W. Birch, Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill., 1955. 32 pages. 


Reaching the Mentally Retarded, by 
Jack W. Birch and Godfrey D. Stevens, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill, 1955. 44 pages. 


Handwriting for Left-Handed Chil- 
dren, Grades 1-6, by Luella Cole, Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Til., 1955. 


Solving Problems of Problem Chil- 
dren, by Jack W. Birch and Edward 
H. Stullken, Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill, 1956. 44 pages. 

Business English in Action, Second 
Edition, by J. C. Tressler and Maurice 
C. Lipman, D. C. Heath and Co, 
Boston, 1957. 529 pages. Price, $3.80. 
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A youthful Jolson belts out “California, Here 
I Come,” while the dunce removed the 


cut-out from the map. 


Spring Program (luca? ? 


By Willis R. M. Schott, Principal, Hancock Jr. High School 


NITS left dangling? Rehears- 
Ua poor? Casting difficult? 
Potential star failing? Sickness in 
the community? Costumes improp- 
erly fitted? Ticket sales, not even 
ONE? Can't get the music? Art 
department Programs 
not printed? Those annual pro- 


swamped? 


gram blues got you? Want a cure? 
Here is our formula: (PAUSE, to 


allow for the removal of dried, 
stained coffee cups, empty aspirin 
bottles, midnight oil cans, red pen- 
cil stubs, and tattered old scripts). 
BST (m+ Mu)=ME 


Blood, Sweat, and Tears times 





Four students add finishing touches to the main feature of the program, the huge, 


colorful “Musical Map.” 
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Map plus Music equals Musical 
entertainment at Hancock Junior 
High, where a homegrown theatri- 
cal production entertained 500 
persons last spring. 

Skeptical? Well, sit back and vis- 
ualize, if you will, this Broadway 
production Broadway, 
that is). 

Our production's environment is 
the classroom of the “Real Cool 
Music School” Readin’ 
’Ritin, and ’Rithmetic are learned 


the Rhythm Way. 


(9427 ». 


where 


Properties: School desks, teach- 
er’s desk and chair, six-foot ladder 


A class at the “Real Cool Music School” sings the 
opening number in their day’s lesson. 


and a map. Since the map was the 
main feature of “Musical Map” I 
had best tell of its construction. 


Two coats of flat white paint 


, 


were applied to four sheets of 4’ x 
8’ x 14” masonite to give the ne- 
cessary light base for the opaque 
map of the 


-? , 


/ 
An unsuccessful at- 


projection of a x 9’ 
United States. 
tempt at projection of one-fourth 
of the map on one sheet of ma- 
sonite required all four sheets be 


mounted and the full 


map pro- 
jected at one time. Care was taken 
to allow for the disassembly of the 
map for movement from the study 
hall on completion. 

Once _ the 48 
had been pencilled in by four art 


state boundaries 
students, others took over with jars 
of water color paints, along with 
special glowing paints. This re- 
sulted in 32 different hues on the 
8’ x 16’ map, which included parts 
of Canada, Mexico, and the oceans 


as well as the United States 


All this 
provoked much discussion as to 


activity in study hall 
the prope size of each state, its 
location, capital, products, order 
of entrance into the Union, histor- 
ical significance, location as to 
Missouri, etc. We 


least 200 students gained informa- 


estimated at 


tion about the geography of our 
country. 

Once the state colors had dried, 
still more students added narrow 
black outlines to each state. Short- 
ly thereafter, other students made 
exact size of 


paper cut-outs the 


(See Program Page 42) 
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Two occupational therapists in this Kansas City 


Education. 


‘ 





School instruct children in handicraft. Here they are develop- 
ing the children’s hand use to encourage writing. Psychological services for the solution of five types of prob- 
lems outlined in this article are available to any local school district making a request to the Section of Special 


UNDERSTANDING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


A Psychologist Outlines Some 
of the Problems Encountered In 
Programs of Special Education 


By Adrian J. Durant, Jr. 
State Department of Education 


ITH the rapid expansion 
WV of the special education 
facilities in Missouri, there has 
been an increasing awareness of 
the psychological problems which 
exist in the public schools as re- 
lated to programs of special edu 
cation. What are some of these 
problems, and what can be done 
toward meeting them? 
meet the 


To begin with, we 


problem of general classification 
of children. For example, a third 
grade teacher reports that there is 
a boy in her class who just can’t 
seem to do the work expected of a 


third grader. He does not pay at- 
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tention and the minute her back is 
turned he is annoying one of the 
other children or staring out the 
window. What is the matter with 
him? 

Answering this question may in- 
volve anywhere from an interview 
of a few minutes to extensive di- 
agnosis and evaluation, both phys- 
ical and psychological. The dis- 
covery or elimination of possible 
physical causal factors is basic to 
any scheme of classification and 
should be considered as a _ neces- 
sary first step in dealing with a 
problem of this type. Naturally a 
child who cannot hear well will 
tend to lose interest when he does 
not know what is taking place or 
what is being discussed. Nor will 
a child of lowered vitality be able 
to appreciate completely or partic- 


ipate fully in the strenuous activ- 


ities of the ordinary elementary 
youngster. 


In general, the screening of pos- 


__ ADVENTURES _ 
SIGHT-SAVING 
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Using this dictionary, which has larger 
than usual type, is of great benefit to 
the exceptional child. Facility with 
words lends ease to social and ac- 
ademic occasions by increasing a per- 
son’s confidence in his ability to com- 
municate with others. 
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sible intellectually retarded chil- 
dren follows certain basic criteria: 
The child is educationally retarded 
and cannot do reasonably good ac- 
ademic work; the teacher should 
be convinced that the child needs 
special class help; physical defects 
must be ruled out before a non- 
learner can be considered mentally 
handicapped; the child’s level of 
mental ability, as indicated by his 
intelligence quotient, must be be- 
low the normal range; and the 
child is low in both verbal and 
non-verbal ability. 

Another important psycholog- 
ical problem to be met in the pub- 
lic school is that of mental health 
or personality adjustment. This in- 
cludes the relationship between 
the pupil and his teacher, his re- 
lationship to his social group, and 
reactions and adjustments to the 
established curriculum. This prob- 
lem is directly related to educa- 
tional progress whether in the case 
of the so-called normal child or in 
that of a child who is considered 
exceptional. 

\ third psychological problem is 
posed by the parents of the child 
who is exceptional. The attitude 
of parents toward their child may 
be one of extreme solicitude and 
even servitude, or it may be one of 
indifference or almost complete re- 
jection. Their understanding of 
the child’s needs is basic to his de- 
sirable development and eventual 
social adjustment, as well as to 
their own mental health. It is not 
unusual to find a parent of a han- 
dicapped child who is far more af- 
fected emotionally by the problem 
than is either the child or the 
teacher upon whom the respons- 
ibility for his instruction rests. 
Counseling with parents serves to 
give them support and an under- 
standing of the emotional factors 
involved. 

Working with teachers and ad- 
ministrators regarding children 
who are exceptional is another im- 
portant problem. 

A fifth problem involves educa- 
tional planning for meeting the in- 


dividual needs of exceptional chil- 
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dren and can be successfully car- 
ried out only when adequate in- 
formation has been assembled. A 
program olf special education is 
one which is adjusted to the needs, 
aptitudes, abilities, disabilities, in 
terests and capacities of a child. 
The adaptations are based on all 
the information available regard 
ing the child, the fact that no two 
children are alike and that indi 
vidual children can change rapidly 
in some phases of their develop 
ment. 

It follows then, that methods 
and techniques for obtaining th« 
requisite information will vary 
from child to child, and the meth 
ods and techniques which are ap 
propriate at any one stage of de 
velopment may no longer be ap 
plicable at some other time, or at 
a different developmental level. 

Two 


important concepts in 


volved in educational planning 


should be mentioned. First, the 
concept of mental age, and second, 
the concept of readiness. The lat 
ter is a variable dependent in part 
upon the former. Conversely, men 
tal age is an indicator of readiness. 
Chis can be illustrated by a _ prac 
tical example. 
The Case of Danny 

Let us suppose that Danny is an 
eight-year-old child and is in the 
third grade in an average elemen 
tary school. Danny’s mental growth 
has been slower than that of othe 
children of his age group, and h« 
cannot fit into a learning program 
based on average ability. As he 
meets problems he cannot ove1 
come, his discouragement increases 
and the learning process finally 
breaks down—he is failing. 

Investigation and examination 
reveal the following facts: Danny 
is physically fit, his vision and 
hearing are adequate. However, an 
achievement test given recently in 
the school showed him to be func- 
tioning at a grade level of 1.2, ap- 
proximately two years below the 
average achievement for his chron- 
ological age of 8 years, 3 months 
An individual examination of in 
mental ag¢ 


telligence vielded a g 


level of 6 years, 4 months, and an 
intelligence quotient of 77. This 
shows him to be in the mentally 
retarded range of measured intel- 
ligence and indicates that his men- 
tal development is retarded about 
two years. 

Actually therefore, Danny is not 
failing at all if the work he is 
doing is compared, not to some ar- 
bitrary grade level, but to his own 
ability to perform. With a mental 
level of 6 years, 4 months, he is 
just now ready for the usual first 
grade academic work. 

Maturity Important 

Physical and social maturity are 
important factors which cannot be 
overlooked in assessing the possible 
school success of the primary 
youngster. 

Psychological services are avail- 
able to any local school district 
making a request to the Section of 
Special Education to meet the 
types of problems which have been 
classification 


mentioned: general 


or school surveys; determination 


of eligibility for special education 
including individual examinations 
of intelligence; mental hygiene or 


personality adjustment where an 


exceptional child _ is involved; 


counseling with parents and 
teachers; and cooperating in the 
educational planning for the ex- 


ce ptional child. 


TO HONOR SCIENCE 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


The University of Missouri is spon- 
soring a “Science Student and Teacher 
Recognition Day,” Friday, March 22, 
in conjunction with Engineering Day. 
the University campus 
science 


Colleges of 
offering pure or 
courses, will open their research and 
teaching laboratories for the science 
teachers of the State and their out- 
standing students 

Invitations will be issued to all High 


applied 


School Mathematics, Biology, Physics 
and Chemistry teachers, through the 
principal of each respective school 


Colleges of Agriculture, Arts and 
Education, Engineering and 
Schools of Medicine, Nursing and 
Veterinary Medicine will participate, 
demonstrating the enormous opportunt- 
ties in the scientific fields. Staff mem- 


Science, 


bers in each department will be availa- 
ble to talk with teachers and _ their 


students concerning the scientific area 


they represent 








Retirement News 
By G. L. Donahoe 


The records and accounts of the 
Retirement System for the period 
July 1, 
been 
State 
report of the audit has been trans- 
Board of 


1955 to June go, 1956 have 
the the 
Auditor of Missouri, 


audited by office of 


and the 
mitted to the Trustees. 
The 
verification 


auditor’s report included a 
of the 
ments prepared at the end of the 
fiscal year the 
Board by the Executive Secretary. 


Statement as ol 


financial state- 


and submitted to 
The Financial 
June go, 1956 is here printed in 
its entirety, while the statement of 
receipts, disbursements 
the fiscal year July 1, 
1955 to June go, 1956 is necessarily 
reduced to a summary. 

During the 


and _bal- 


ances for 


fiscal year July 1, 
1955 to June go, 
bers were approved for service re- 
tirement, 17 members 
disability 

54 members were deceased, and 46 


1956, 178 mem- 
were ap- 
proved for retirement, 
were deceased. 
2,856 mem- 


members 
During the fiscal year, 


retired 
bers withdrew contributions total- 
ling $727,173.03. 

During the fiscal year, 
for 


four ap- 


plications survivor's benefit 


payments to surviving dependents 
of deceased members 


were ap 


proved. Three of these applicants 
were widows with dependent chil- 
dren, and one applicant was a 

Nine 


dependents of deceased members 


surviving spouse. surviving 


were receiving monthly payments 


as of June go, 1956. 


Increased Dues 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Members of 


Teachers 


the Missouri State 


Association must face the 
the 


challenge of edu 


the 


issues and 


cation todav, study proposed 


program of expanded services, and 


decide whether or not we want it 


enough to pay more dues. 
The 


profession must 


\ new century lies ahead. 


members of 
the 


oul 


determine course and the pro 


egress to be made education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Custodian’s Account . $ 92,464.42 
On Hand-Deposited in July $ 156,875.84 
Total Custodian’s Account . $ 249,340.26 
Operating Account 
Total Cash 


Investments 
; S. Savings Bonds, Series “A” 250,000.00 
a ae Tre asury Investment— 
Series —— 9,067 ,000.00 


U. S. Savings Defense ‘Bonds, 
i eee 
i. a Savings Defense Bonds, 


1,265,608.36 


Series “G” . elias 1,782,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, “Series a 209,704.98 
Bonds of Municipalities of Missouri 583,000.00  13,157,313.34 


Unamortized Premium on Securities 
Purchased 
Less: 


102,781.25 
_ 34,423.54 


Unaccumulated Discount on 
Securities Purchased 
Total Bonds and Premium ........... 
Unpaid Principal—FHA Loans .......... 
Less: Discount on FHA Loans . 
Total Investments ........... 
Accrued Interest on Investments _. 
Accounts Receivable—St. Joseph 
School District ....00.000000....... aes 
Total Assets 


___ 68,357.71 
13,225,671.05 
20,869,575.67 


79,321.59  20,790,254.08 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Accumulated Contributions of 

OE ee 
Accumulated Contributions of 

Terminated Memberships ... 
Deposits of Members ................ 
Military Service Credit Purchases 
Membership Credit 

Purchases-Out State 
Reinstatements iat 
Accounts Payable— 

Boatmen’s National Bank 
Reserve for Benefits . = ; 
Contingent Reserve- Investments P 

Total Liabilities and Reserves 


18,494.40 


$ 267,834.66 


34,015,925.13 
91,957.21 


31,061.38 
$34,406,778.38 


5,745.16 
1,554.52 
25,884.19 


18,648, 103.27 
23,307.12 


$34, 406, 778.38 38 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1955 
Receipts 
Contributions of Members . 
Contributions of Employers .. 
Interest Received i . 
Sale and Redemption of Securities - 
Other Receipts ...... 


Receipts and Balances 


Disbursements 
Purchase of Securities 
Referendum Expense 
Operating Expense 


Personal Services $ 42,900.8T 


Actuarial Expense 4.852.50 
Investment & Safekeeping Expense 22:257.65 
Other Operating I: xpense 10,504.55 


Withdrawals 
Deaths Before 
Deaths After 
Other Withdr 

Refunds—Errors in Remittances 

Retirement Allowances 


Retirement 30,550.36 
Retirement . 1,203.78 


awals 727,173.03 


Service Retirement 796,795.53 
Disability Retirement 59,142.21 
Special Retirement 15,272.45 
Survivors Benefits 6,675.00 
Beneficiary Allowances 2,630.28 
Total Disbursements 
BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1956 
SCHOOIT AND CO 


$ 364,736.33 


2,963,203.55 
2,963,618.50 
988,467.49 
1,252,125.58 
69,957.84 
8,602,109.29 


6,606,221.52 
4,070.7¢ 


880,515.47 
$8,334,274.63 
$ 267,834.66 
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SECRETARY’S PAGE 


In Brief 


7 HE Missouri breakfast at the NEA meet- 
ing in Philadelphia has been scheduled 
for 7:30 A. M., ‘Tuesday, July 2. The first meet- 
ing of the Missouri delegation will follow im- 
mediately. Missouri headquarters will be Room 
405, Benjamin Franklin Hotel. All Missourians 
in attendance are invited to spend as much 
time there as their schedules will permit. 

The Reading Circle Committee meets on 
March 2 to formulate plans for the coming 
year. New copyrights are being received and 
the new lists will be available by July 1. One 
of the best collections of elementary library 
books anywhere is here at the Teachers Build- 
ing. Let us make use of it in the selection of 
materials. 

Over 9,000 Horace Mann automobile in- 
surance policies have been issued Missouri 
teachers through the Association. This has been 
done by mail, with money-saving participants 
the only salesmen. 

The Committee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards met on February 9. 

The group plan of health and accident in- 
surance is being continuously improved. A 
$70.00 weekly income and a $12.00 per day hos- 
pitalization are now available. The maximum 
benefit under the major medical has been raised 
to $10,000, with no increase in premium. 

Missouri flags, 3 ft. x 5 ft., in cotton, silk, or 
nylon may be secured from the Association. 
Your Auditorium stage would be attractive 
with a Missouri flag on one side and our Na- 
tional flag on the other. 

The Missouri State ‘Teachers Association has 
a record membership. NEA membership from 
Missouri has increased each year for the last 
ten years. This is indicative of a steady and 
solid growth. Missouri's NEA building fund 
quota has been far exceeded. 

The Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, is 
this year celebrating its hundredth anniversary. 
Founded in 1857 as the St. Louis Normal 
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School, it was the first such school west of the 


Mississippi River. 


Leadership Conference 

The seventh state-wide leadership conference 
for community associations, sponsored by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association and the 
National Education Association, will again be 
held at the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, the 
week of August 5-9, 1957. 

Letters are going to the presidents and sec- 
retaries of community associations inviting 
them to proceed with the selection of delegates. 
Each community association is entitled to one 
delegate. Meals and lodging for delegates will 
be provided. The delegates are to be officers or 
potential leaders in our community associations 
next year, individuals who are genuinely in- 
terested in building more effective professional 
organizations. 

This conference recognizes the local asso- 
ciations as the foundation of our professional 
structure, offering the greatest opportunity for 
improving services, standards, and welfare. 

It is encouraging to see many of them be- 
coming more active and effective. 

Any community association will profit im- 
mensely by having a well chosen delegate in 
attendance. It is a vital part of the Association's 
program of professionalization. 


Legislation 


Detailed information with respect to school 
legislation appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Let us keep in mind the major objectives. 
House Bill No. 34, 
Public School Retirement System, has passed 
the House and is pending in the Senate. 

House Bill No. 186 
$73,141,183 for the public schools for the 1957 


improving the Missouri 
a 


would appropriate 
58 school year to finance in full the foundation 
program. 

Federal participation in emergency school 
construction is now being actively considered 
by the Congress. 

Let us keep informed on these and othe 
pending proposals in order that we may prop 
erly interpret them to those who represent us 








Not Things But People 


By TRUMAN PIERCE* 


UPERINTENDENTS = some- 
S times worry because their jobs 
put them so far from the kids. 
Chey needn't. Actually, the duties 
of the superintendency find thei 
only justification in a contribution 


to good instruction. 


\ concern for “better school ad- 
ministration” has attracted consid- 
erable attention as well as foun- 
dation funds in recent years. In the 
last analysis most people are saying 
this means administration for just 
instruc 


one purpose: improv ed 


tion. 
Of course, everyone’s in favor of 
better instruction. Trouble is we 


start too often with the wrong 
thing. The place to start is with 
people, not things. Important as 
new buildings and supplies may 
be, much can often be accom- 
plished by better ways of teach- 
ers working together to learn from 
attention to 


other, closer 


morale, or effective use of 


each 
teache1 
consultants as helps to teachers. 


Teachers who put in lots of ex- 
tra hours just trying to keep up 
with the new developments in one 
field—take math, for instance—can 
sympathize with the superintend- 
ent who also has to keep up with 
the new curriculum developments 
if he is to “appraise the instruc- 
tional program” and “give lead- 
ership.” But for the superintend- 
ent it’s not just math, but math, 
home economics, French, football, 
physics, and fire prevention. In 
other words, the great challenge to 
the superintendent is growth in 
the capacity to lead the improve- 
ment of instruction. To be knowl- 
edgeable in many fields is essen- 
tial. 

The nature of the superintend- 
ent’s job makes the earmarking of 


*This article is adapted from the year- 
book of the American Association of School 
Administrators, The Superintendent as In- 
struetional Leader, published in February 
1957 ($5.00). Dr. Pierce, dean of the school 
of education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, served as a member of the yearbeok 
commission. 
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time for self-improvement a dif- 
ficult task. Yet, the fact that it is 
difficult for him to exercise control 
over the use of his time is no in- 
surmountable handicap. The job 
itself is the best kind of laboratory 
for the continuous development 
and improvement of needed com- 
petence. In this sense, one function 
of the superintendency is to pro- 
vide a setting where he himself can 
learn. 

The superintendent's own inser- 
vice education cannot be left to 
chance. Perhaps the first essential 
is for the superintendent’s intel- 
lectual and professional outlook to 
be such that he analyzes his job 
and the strengths and weaknesses 
he brings to it as the setting for 
his professional growth. Methods 
of working together take on new 
significance. The role of qualita- 
tive evaluation increases in impor- 
The 
picks up many cues from teachers 


tance. wise administrator 
and other colleagues as to admin- 


istrative functions he could per- 
form which would make a differ- 
ence in instruction. 

The superintendent who wants 
to see instruction improve must 
first of all straighten out the con- 
cept he has of his job. There is no 
reason why he should feel guilty or 
frustrated if his job demands more 
time public relations, 
buildings, and finance than in vis- 


Particularly is 


spent on 
iting classrooms. 
this so if he is superintendent in a 
fairly large school system. What is 
worth worrying about, however, is 
whether or not when he does these 
things—these thousands of duties 
take 
after dusk—he appraises his ac- 


which him before dawn to 
tions in each case, and the deci- 
sions that are made, in terms of 
what all of this does for better in- 
struction of boys and girls. With- 
out this quality of outlook, there 
can be no leadership by the admin- 
instructional im- 


istrator toward 


provement. 


For example, it may be hard to 
find extra space in that new el. 
ementary school for a room where 
teachers can have all of the con. 
glomeration of paints, paste, and 
paper they want for the construc. 
tion of teaching aids. It may be 
hard to find a spot in the budget 
for the salary of extra clerical help 
to operate the duplicating ma- 
chine. But things like these are 
the things that make a difference 
kind of 


goes on in a school. These perhaps 


in the instruction that 
should stay even if the fancy fover 
in the new building has to go. 

It may look like a terrible bother 
and expense to the community 
penny-pincher at the annual bud- 
get hearing when teachers are en- 
couraged to travel to conventions 
and conferences to hear about new 
methods and materials in thei spe- 
cial fields. Yet 
mendous mileage from these dol- 


there may be tre- 


lars in the long run. 

It is a wise superintendent who 
doesn’t let the improvement stop 
with the one teacher who made the 
trip either. Setting up ways in 
which this teacher’s ideas can be 
shared with the rest of the faculty 
means this expenditure for inser- 
vice learning is extended over and 
over. 

Recent studies of schoo! admin- 
istration as it is practiced show 
how difficult it is sometimes to in- 
terpret the instructional role of 
administration. Perhaps it has not 
always been easy to see how the 
varied duties of the superintend- 
ent focus centrally upon instruc- 
tion and its improvement. Teach- 
ers who have shared this concern 
with administrators will be inter- 
ested in the current yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

“The Superintendent As Instruc- 
tional Leader” predicts that an ex- 
panded role for the superintend- 
ent is a natural consequence for 
the future in terms of the require- 
ments the public is almost sure to 
make of its schools. But his basic 
job—improving instruction—must 
keep top priority. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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—How To Select a Music 














By EDWIN W. JONES, Carterville 








HE superintendent was angry. 
T vou could tell that by the 
wav he walked down the hall. If 
you'd been near you'd probably 


himself: 
three 


have heard him say to 
“Three music teachers in 
years! Now it looks like I'll have 


to get a fourth—” 


Why? 
“There could be several rea- 
sons,” you veteran administrators 


are apt to say, “why this school 
man had many unhappy moments 
with his music director and his de- 

One 
music 


partment. reason might be 


that too 


his man was not 
strong.” 

Music teachers (we are speaking 
of band and vocal directors in this 
article) might add: “If a superin 
tendent finds he has trouble get 
ting a good music teacher—and 


has trouble holding a good music 





teacher—perhaps he should con- 


sider his problem more thorough- 
ly.” 

SOMETHING is wrong. 
Placement bureaus report many 
administrators are in a continuous 
search for music teachers. And 
many music teachers, disgruntled 
with their lot, are seeking places 
where the sun shines at least 180 
days of the year. 


The Big Turnover 

One agency in a single hiring 
season sent the writer approxi- 
mately 500 music vacancies in the 


central states. The bureau at K.S. 


T.C. in Pittsburg listed over 200 
music vacancies in 1955. 

Who suffers? 

Usually, the boys and girls are 


hurt the most. Most psychologists 
say that the average music pupil is 
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rather sensitive and feels more se- 


cure when he has a more or less 


“permanent” music instructor. A 


new music teacher almost every 
year does not help the youngster. 
(And we know there is little prac- 
tical gain for the department or 
school where there is a too fre- 
quent turnover.) 

“Why 


in music teachers?” 


such a turnove! 


I asked a better 


is there 


teacher than I am, one day. “‘Is it 
money?” 


He 


always,” he 


“Not 


smiled. 





said. “For one thing music teach 


job. Another 


“is that many 


ing is not an easy 


thing,” he went on, 
superintendents do not know how 
to hire the type music teacher they 
need. Or don’t give it sufficient 
thought.” 

(I thought I knew a few of the 
usual answers to the next question, 
but I wanted to hear him talk on 


as he was likable and very intel- 





ligent.) 

“Why is music teaching a hard 
job?” I asked. 

He cleared his throat. “Well,” 
he said, ‘“‘music isn’t learned easily. 
Especially, instrumental music. It 
takes much time and consistent ef- 
But 
ministrator and the public 


fort. the average school ad- 
want 
results rather quickly. This causes 
the music teacher to work at high 
pressure.” 

“Lots of people work under pres 
sure,” I teased him. 


He shrugged. “But the kind of 


| Director 


public school music 


pressure a 
teacher works under,” he said, “is 
very trying on the nerves. Really,” 
he became thoughtful, “it is a very 
hard job.” 

Not Enough Thought 

Concerning his 

“Many 


know how to select a good musi 


statement 


superintendents do not 
or do not give it sufh 


I feel he 


a point of at least some merit. 


teacher 


ient thought,” has mack 


Numerous times while doing 


graduate work I heard adminis 


casually: “I’m looking 


trators Say 
for a music teacher. Know where | 
can get one?” Or: “If you hear ol 


man, let me 


an available musi 
know at once.” 

Never did I see or hear of a 
superintendent seriously concerned 
with searching for the best music 
teacher he could find. Never did | 
hear a seeker of music teachers 
sav: “I hear Tom Brown down at 


Galena has been doing a fine job 
in his music department for many 
years. I believe I'll investigate him 


talk to 


a possible release, 


thoroughly, his superin 


tendent about 


and if all is well—offer him the 


job at my place.” 
What often happens? 
Sup’t. X., needing a music man, 
writes or calls several bureaus say 
ing: “Send me a music teacher, if 
Music Director Page 


(See 14) 
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Ltems of L[nterest 





June Newlin, rural teacher of Macon 
County for the past 24 years, is this 
year teaching the fifth and sixth grades 
in the New Cambria system. 


Fred Barfield from Okolona, Ark. 
has been employed to teach mathe- 
matics in the Parma highschool. 


Bob Small of South Greenfield who 
has represented the Grade Teacher in 
Missouri for several years is now also 
associated with the Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company. 


Anne Henderson, Spanish teacher in 
the Hanley junior highschool, Uni- 
versity City, has been awarded a Ro- 
tary Fellowship that will provide for 
a year’s study abroad. 


Mrs. Madelyne Roussin Warnhoff, 
a teacher in the St. Louis schools last 
year, is this year teaching Maple 
Grove, a rural school in Franklin 
County. Mrs. Warnhoff believes that 
she teaches in a school with probably 
one of the smallest enrollments in the 
state. There are only two resident 
pupils and two from adjacent districts 
attending in this district. 


Mrs. Allen Carrell, a former teacher 
at Parma, has returned to this district 
to teach seventh grade. 


Verna Smith has been appointed 
director of publicity for the Ritenour 
School District. 


Francis Eugene Darling, has joined 
the faculty of the Williamsville dis- 
trict. He is graduate of Central Mis- 
souri State College. 


Mrs. Nancy Ramey of Harrisonville, 
Mo. has been appointed supervisor 
and instructor of elementary education 
in the State Normal and Industrial 
College of Ellendale, North Dakota 
(1956-57). Mrs. Ramey has taught a 
number of years in the schools of Cass 
County having served the past six 
years as principal of the Harrisonville 
elementary school. 


Richard Ball, assistant dean and 
director of admissions, Junior College 
of Kansas City, began his duties Jan 
28 as principal of the Westport School 
in Kansas City 


Joseph M. Corcoran of Columbia, 
Mo. has been appointed representative 
for Lyons and Carnahan Publishing 
Co. to serve Missouri. 


Donald K. Walker, formerly princi 
pal of the Kirksville junior highschool, 
is the new principal of the Arthur A 
Hoech junior highschool in Ritenour 
He succeeds James A. Painter who 
was promoted to a newly created post 
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of administrative assistant to Superin- 
tendent Wendell L. Evans. 


Kent G. Barber, superintendent, 
Stanberry schools, has announced that 
Board President Hershel Jennings has 
appointed a Citizens’ Committee to 
assist the Board in evaluating ideas 
concerning a proposed new elementary 
building. The Board is contemplating 
a bond issue for sometime this spring. 


Lilburn Hoehn, a recent graduate of 
the University of Missouri, is the new 
teacher of sophomore English of the 
R-3 highschool of Warren County. 


Glenn O. Brown, superintendent, 
Winona schools, has announced the 
letting of a contract in the amount of 
$117,394 for the building of an eight 
room elementary building with multi- 
purpose room, kitchen, office, health 
room, rest rooms and storage space 


Herold C. Hunt, a former superin- 
tendent of the Kansas City public 
schools and currently serving as under- 
secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in Washington, D.C., has re- 
signed to return to Harvard University 
where he will resume his duties as 
professor in the school of graduate 
education. 


Frank §S. Paxson, principal, Lad- 
donia Community highschool, resigned 
Feb. 4 to take a position with the 
Zone Petroleum Products Co. 


Elmer D. Harpham, superintendent. 
Novinger Consolidated School District 
was reemployed at a substantial ip- 
crease in salary and given a two-year 
contract by the Novinger Board of 
Education on Feb. 3. 


Mrs. Edith Younger, former teacher 
at Savannah, has returned to this 
system as a member of the junior 
highschool staff. 


Sam Elliott, a recent graduate of 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, has joined the junior high- 
school faculty at Savannah 


100% COUNTIES 


Three additional counties have com- 
pleted enrollments and joined the 
100% group since the list was pub- 
lished in the January 1957 issue. The 
counties and the county superintendent 
of each of those recently reaching the 
professional goal of 100% are: 

Chariton Mrs. Zoe A. Wiley 

ee ..Ward O. Brasher 

Worth ........ -Kenton E. Thompson 

Other counties lack only one or two 
and will be in the 100% column before 
long. 





SPRINGFIELD SCHOOL HISTORY is being reviewed in a sharing of old 
photographs of groups, incidents and individuals connected with the Springfield 
public schools in the past by this group of present and past staff members. 
Standing, left to right, are hostesses Miriam Brown, curriculum center librarian; 
Margaret Brown, principal, Westport School; Mae Devereux, principal, Bower- 
man School. Seated, left to right, are: Gertrude Wood, former principal at Mc- 
Gregor School; Mrs. Josephine Young, former principal at Boyd School; Nell 
Mooney, former principal at Fairbanks School; Mrs. Maud Bradley, former 
speech correctionist and former principal at Rountree School; and Edna Wood, 
former principal at Robberson School. These retired teachers, who call themselves 
“The Oldsters,” meet regularly for sessions of reminiscence similar to this. 
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the UNIVERSITY 
of KANSAS CITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Announces an Outstanding 1957 Summer School 
Program for Teachers and Students of Education 





FIRST SESSION SECOND SESSION 
JUNE 7-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUGUST 30 


ESPERSON HOUSE, home of the 6 hours of credit possible in each session 


School of Education, is located on the 
southwest corner of the campus in the ” " . . 
famed Country Club Plaza district. Its Registration for 2, 4, 6, 8, or 12 week periods is possible 
excellent facilities and beautiful setting 
provide an ideal spot for summer study. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS = 2 hours of. academic credit each 
© The Exceptional Child —DR. RICHARD DABNEY— June 7-June 21 


Director, Special Education, State of Missouri 


* Understanding Behavior —DR. MARIE RASEY— June 7-June 21 


Author, Professor of Education, Wayne University 


© Assessing Personality —DR. PAUL DIEDRICH — June 24-July 5 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


© New Psychological Procedures —DR. GEORGE KELLY— August 12-August 23 


Author, Chairman Department of Clinical Psychology, Ohio State University 


REGULAR COURSE OFFERINGS leading to state certification in elementary 


education, secondary education, and administration. Extensive course offerings 














in guidance and counseling, and in special education. Full program in College 
of Arts and Sciences—all departments. 
REGULAR PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. DEGREES. 


Arr ConpiTionep LivinG Quarters AND WorkKsHop CENTER 


A new dormitory, completely air-conditioned, 
will provide pleasant living quarters for 300 
women students and married couples. Other 
nearby housing facilities are available for 
men. 





CHILDREN OF STUDENTS, pre- 
school age through the seventh grade, may 
be enrolled in the Demonstration School 
while parents attend classes. 














The University of Kansas City is Accredited by: The North Central Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, The Association of American Colleges, The Association of American Universities, The 
International Association of Universities, and other accrediting agencies. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION write to: Dean, School of Education, Epperson House 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City 10, Missouri | 
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SCHOOLS RECEIVE 
PARENT OPINIONS 


Results of a city-wide parent opinion 
survey conducted recently by the 
Springfield Public Schools have been 
announced by Superintendent Willard 
J. Graff. 

A total of 4,825 families, representing 
an estimated 40 percent of those rep- 
resented in the school system, respond- 
ed to the opinion poll. 

Tabulation of the questionnaires in- 
dicated that 4,039 of the 4,825 families 
feel that the Springfield schools are 
doing “a good job” of educating the 
city’s growing pupil population. An- 
other 689 families appraised the 
school system’s efforts as “a fair job,” 
while only 21 questionnaires were 
checked “a poor job.” The rating sec- 
tion of the questionnaire was left 
blank by 64 families who responded in 
the poll. 

“We received some excellent con- 
structive criticisms concerning our 
school program,” Graff said, “and all 
principals are planning to conduct sev- 
eral staff meetings to carefully study 
the opinions expressed in the survey.” 

Parents were asked to write sugges- 
tions for improving the school pro- 
gram along with lists of what they like 
best and least about the work of the 
schools. 

Che program of reading instruction 
was most mentioned among letters 
from the parents of elementary pupils, 


he said, including suggestions that con- 
tinued emphasis be placed on phonics 
and oral reading. 

Playground supervision in elemen- 
tary schools was frequently mentioned 
as another area worthy of increased 
emphasis. 

Many parents suggested that pupils 
be given more homework, but almost 
an equal number suggested that pupils 
be given less homework. A large num- 
ber of parents asked that they be given 
more assistance by the schools in 
working with their children in home- 
work assignments. 

In many replies, parents expressed 
appreciation for the personal interest 
teachers show in their children and in 
the broad subject offerings available 
to Springfield high school students. 


JR. CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
TO MEET MARCH 30 


The eighth annual Missouri state 
convention of the Junior Classical 
League, a national organization of 
high-school Latin Club members, will 
be Saturday, March 30, at Hanley 
Junior High School in University City. 
Gathering will be students and teachers 
from public, private, and parochial 
schools. 

Missouri President Carol Rederer of 
John Burroughs School in Clayton will 
preside, aided by state vice-president 
Carol Gevecker of Rolla High School 
Larry Kurt of 


and state secretary 


Kirkwood High School. The program 
will feature numbers presented by sey- 
eral of the forty-one member schools, 

Each affiliated school may send as 
many teachers and students to the 
convention as it wishes, but only one 
voting delegate who will pay a regis- 
tration fee of $1.00 in behalf of his 
school. 

Over five hundred students and 
teachers were present at last year’s 
state convention, and seventy-five Mis- 
souri members attended the national 
convention at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, last June. Tentative plans 
to hold this year’s national convention 
at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
have been made. 

For additional information 
either the state or national organiza- 
tions of the Junior Classical League, 
please write to Miss Isabelle Ruth 
Schwerdtmann (Chairman for Mis- 
souri), Nipher Junior High 
700 South Kirkwood Road, Kirkwood 


22, Missouri. 


about 


 >cnool, 


BONDS VOTED 


Linden: $200,000 to finance an ad- 
dition to a school building under con- 
struction. 

Raytown: $650,000 issue for a new 
elementary building and an addition to 
to the existing structure. The Raytown 
District under the leadership of Joe 
Herndon has voted a bond issue each 
year since 1947. 

During the 11 consecutive years that 





College of Agriculture 


Administration 
College of Education 


Library of 750,000 Volumes 
Laboratories 
Research Programs 











Theatre and Television Workshop 


Child Study Clinic 


Social and Recreational Programs 


Reading Conference 


Air Conditioned Library Reading Rooms and Student Union 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SUMMER SESSION WRITE TO 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 


el 
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‘Seana aageonecn 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
1957 Summer Session June 10-August 2, 1957 


A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


Summer Session classes will be offered in all the University Schools and Colleges: 
College of Arts and Science 


School of Business and Public 





Graduate School 

School of Journalism 

School of Law 

School of Medicine 

School of Veterinary Medicine 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Administrators’ Conference 
Kindergarten Education Conference 
Counseling and Guidance Services 


Music Programs 
Roof Top Theatre 


Other Conferences and Workshops to be Announced 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION INSTITUTE 


for High School Teachers of Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics 
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rogram the ters have approved a bond issue lation to our country as a whole, than sending $4.00 to Burton Publishing 
by sey- the number participating in the elec- Missouri.” Company, 3629 Central, Kansas City 
schools, tion has increased steadily with last The authors of the book are native Mo 
send as year’s election recording 1,590 ballots. Missourians. They have been active in Eunice Pennington, Fremont, M« 
- the " The size of the issues voted have educational work for many years. Mr 
Aly one ranged from $350,000 to $1,000,000. Collins served as president of the 
L regis- School district tax rate is set at $3.25. Moark College in West Plains beiore SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW 
ot his : ‘ coming to Poplar Bluff in 1951. Mrs Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, forme: 
_Lee’s Summit (R-7) Jackson County: Collins, the gots Miss Georgia Superintendent of Schools in Phila 
is) and $310,000 gan addition to the senior Cowan, was a teacher at Warrensburg, delphia and Los Angeles, suggests 
year’s highschool that will accommodate 340 Missouri until her marriage in 1925 that all American public schools be 
re Mis- students The new book may be obtained by equipped with closed-circuit television 
ational Independence: $820,000 issue for the 
y, Ox- construction of 19 elementary class- 
> plans rooms, a highschool cafeteria, and a 
vention highschool auditorium 
prings, SS 
abom | MISSOURI HISTORY EW HORIZOn x 
‘aniza- | BOOK PUBLISHED wee a-suggestion Ss 
fague, ve hope proves helpful 
Rutl 
Mis- 
school, 
k wood \ 
CONSERVATION 7m CLASSES 
ad- 
1 new 
ion to OVER 65 PICTURES 
y town Here's bookiet, 6% x 8%"—36 pages 
f Joe m . 
oni ‘*‘Balance in Nature?’ Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 
A. Loyd and Georgia I. Collins, of It may help you BALANCE IN NATURE. 
B that Poplar Bluff, Mo., authors of the new | ( a phnghiny 
. ..: : A on ae» eo j ions are - 
— state istory, Hero Stories from Mis- | in teaching photos... It is one of 
=i as anil our Row, Peterson's popu- 
“"" y \ lar basic science ed- 
\ new history of the state, entitled boys ucation series. It's by 
Hero Stories from Missouri History, Parker & Buchsbaum. 
by A. Loyd and Georgia I. Collins, and 
has just come off the press. : 
The book contains pee 350 pages, girls to see 
packed with historical facts. Many why conservation 
outstanding Missourians, especially | 
early pioneers are mentioned which | is so important. 
other writers have neglected. AS 
The Collins relate events in history 
with many humorous anecdotes that This is SO — 
keep the reader spellbound until the understandingly 


book is finished. From the early ex- | 

plorers, to the pioneers, river heroes, 

the railroad builders, Pony Express, | 
] 
| 
| 





co 


told on the 
Junior High level that 
it becomes apparent— 






the Civil War right down to the flood 
of 1951, the book describes in interest- 
ing detail the exciting part that Mis- 
sourians took in settling the west. 
For years there has been a great | 
| 
| 


all life is interdependent 
need for such a Missouri History book 


: rl and without conservation 

in our public schools. The wordage is ; To get booklet, described, write to 
simple enough for a fifth grader, yet | consequences are serious... CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
the text is complete enough for use | Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 

by high school and college classes 

Che authors in the preface to “Hero 
Stories from Missouri History” state: ’ , 

“The aim of the authors of this book Feel re aaed and be refreshed i 
has been to make the work as interest- 
ing and as anecdotal as possible, and 
at the same time to impart to the | 
reader some of the important facts in 
connection with the development of 
the state of Missouri and its history. 


| No state, with probably the exception | 
=) 





The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint give a little boost 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 


= 


of Virginia and Massachusetts, has 
had more national significance, in re- 
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in order to raise the quality of instruc- in his report, “Schools for Tomorrow,” studios and closed-circuit apparatus to 


tion, overcome the critical shortage of that the universal incorporation of tele- all parts of the building. 
teachers, and provide the necessary vision in the country’s public schools, “Schools for Tomorrow” is being 
funds for substantial increases in could effect a saving of 100,000 teach- published by The Fund for the Agd- 
teacher salaries. ing positions and more than $500,000,- vancement of Education and made 
Dr. Stoddard, who has just com- 000 in teaching salaries. available to school superintendents, 
pleted a year-long survey of the major Dr. Stoddard urged that no elemen- local boards of education, and _ local 
problems of the American _ public tary, junior or senior high school be citizen groups concerned with educa- 
schools in 72 communities, declared built without one or more television tion. Additional copies may be ob- 


tained without charge from the offices 
of the Fund, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, New York. 








EARNS DOCTORATE 


C. C. Baker, superintendent of the 


J 


nlelale) Maat le)itsillalim Gola oe 


Oktaohoma City —Chattanooga 








BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 





Dr. C. C. Baker 


Cassville Consolidated schools, re- 


for 5 Good English Program | ceived the doctorate of education de- 
| gree at the 10th Winter Commence- 
GRADES 2-8 ment Exercises at the University of 

SHANE @ FERRIS e KEENER 1956 Copyright Arkansas on Jan. 26. 


The title of Dr. Baker’s dissertation 


Outstanding Featwes: was “A Study of Guiding Principles 
° |} to be Used in Developing a Handbook 





e Short independent lessons | for Administrators.” His advisor was 
e Assured readability at each grade level Dr. Roy B. Allen, a graduate of the 

e A flexible program which meets the needs | University of Missouri. 
and interests of children Three other members of the Cass- 
e Beautiful four-color illustrations and | ville faculty received the advance de- 
covers | gree Master of Education at the Jan. 
TEXTS ¢ TEACHERS’ MANUALS | 26 commencement _exercises. They 
were Mrs. Eunice Thomas, elemen- 
PRACTICE BOOKS ¢ ANSWER BOOKS tary principal; Mrs. Faye Priest, 


| second grade, Central Elementary 
OTHER OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS school, and Raymond Timmons, social 
studies and special supervisor for 
transportation 


ARITHMETIC UNDERSTANDING BIBLIOGRAPHY LISTS 


—=s ARITHMETIC AUTOMATION ITEMS 
¢ se GRADES 1-8 “Trends indicate that by the time 


the present generation of highschool 


McSwain @ Ulrich @ Cooke 1956 Copyright students seek employment, the auto- 


mated factory or office may be the 
destiny of many of them,” writes 
Howard K. Hogan, Consultant in the 
industrial education branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, in the introduction 
of “Technological Advances and 
Skilled Manpower,” a recent publica- 
tion of that office. 

Whether they will be adequately 
prepared for problems arising from 
technological change, says Mr. Hogan, 
depends on their technical competency, 

| their understanding of the impact of 
|} automation on our economy, and the 
extent to which they support intelli- 
gent policies by management, labor, 
trade, professional associations and 









The ROAD TO HEALTH 


GRADES 1—High School 
1957 Copyright 


Jones e Morgan e Maloney e Landis e Shaw 





Missouri Representatives: 
C. A. Kitch Wm. O. Furkin 
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SUMMIT, N, J. 


@ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS (RSRxRSSEeSSS Bimecconen 


@ ATLANTA, GA. The 67-page pamphlet is an an- 
ae a { notated bibliography of relatively non- 
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pr BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


venue, 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher —these books 
of the combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of 
simple basic relationships between man and his 
land and his past and present. 
EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 
Getting Ready to Study 
Text—picture—map technique 
Complete Map Program 





—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps The Titles 
The Workshops AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
—separate questions on geography MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
and on history BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 


RAND M¢CNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 
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re Peabody College for Teachers organizes its SUMMER NEW CATALOG 
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technical current items giving points 
of view of the various interest groups. 

The bibliography is sold by the U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. at $.45 per copy. 


FOR YOU TO READ 
The January, 1957 issue of “Red- 
book” published an article entitled 
“What Happened To The 3 R’s?” 
The apparent purpose of the article 
is to show that the objectives of ele- 
mentary education today are broader 


than in the past, that the schools are 
doing more than teaching the 3 R’s in 
that they are trying to develop citizens 
who 


with social consciousness, adults 
will lead happy, useful lives. 


My Korean Teacher 


By Tom Trahin, Warrensburg 


He was quite a man! Five feet 
two, scuffed tennis shoes, racetrack 
Roosevelt 
and a smile two feet wide. 


sport coat, cigarette 
holder 
His eyes danced with laughter; yet 
they held that deep thoughtfulness 
that only the Asiatic knows. He 
asked for a cigarette; I made him 
pay for it by telling my story. He 
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Push-button 
housekeeping ? 


Plenty of electricity can make 
your home of the future a 
house of marvels.From a cen- 
tral control panel, you may 
be able to wash your dishes, 
lower windows, 


raise and 















control the lighting in every 
room—even make your beds! 

Think for a moment about the wonderful 
electrical devices we have for the home today that 
were almost unheard of ten years ago! Television, 
air conditioning, fully-automatic clothes washers 
and dryers—all are comparatively new appliances 
that are helping us LIVE BETTER .. . ELEC- 


TRICALLY. 


The push-button horne of tomorrow promises 
an even greater opportunity to LIVE BETTER... 
ELECTRICALLY. Kansas City Power & Light 
Company is planning and building ahead now... . 
to provide you and your family with an abundance 
of low-cost electric power for all your needs of the 
future... whatever they may be. 





Ave ho 


¢ 
“tore” 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 











listened to tales of wonderful col- 
lege days and then black Friday 
when I received that stinking re 
call letter. He heard about the mad 
Pacific Ocean and all us using our 
then how 


helmets to vomit in; 


those same helmets were used to 
wash faces of men living at the 
front in groundhog style. 

And how we were given rest by 
being shipped to this orphaned 
island to guard North Korean pris- 
oners. He listened and looked me 
over carefully and then grinned. 
Guess he felt the price of the cig- 
arette wasn’t too high. 

His name was Lee and he was 
Korean all His 
hinted of travel beyond the local 
talk; 


was lonely. Raised and educated 


over. English 


mud so I let him besides | 
by Christian missionaries from the 
U. S., he had fled when the Japs 
took over. When the U. S. won that 
war, he returned to Korea with a 
vision of greatness for his country 
and became principal of a high 
school in Inchon. When the U. S. 
took a hand in settling the Korean 
conflict and got “rabbit-punched” 
by the Chinese he fled south with 
the army. Now he was “holding 
school” for houseboys, nurses, mess 
cooks and other Korean personnel 
who were attached to the army. He 
asked if I lecture to his 
class. I accepted, then left 
wondered what I was qualified to 
talk about. 

Mr. 
School was held in a, quonset hut 


would 
and 


Lee’s English Language 
at night; during the day Americans 
argued court martial cases there. 
When I entered, thirty different 
sized Koreans stood and bowed. | 
tipped my G. I. hat in return. 
When I sat down thirty faces riv- 
eted on Mr. Lee. They were the 
faces of boys and girls hungry fot 
food; but more hungry for infor- 
mation. Mr. Lee introduced me as 
from the 


a university scholar 


United States. He kindly forgot to 
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mention my lowly corporals stripes. 
He also saved me the trouble ol 
further worry about what I was 
to lecture on; he announced that 
| would speak on life in the 
United States. 

I got off to a rather slow start; 
just casually mentioned that the 
U. S. was the greatest, wealthiest, 
hundred - percent - of - everything - 
country in the world. Then I really 
warmed up with a few facts about 
how many more cars, telephones, 
radios and kitchen sinks we had 
than other Why, I 


talked so much about the things 


any nation. 
we had, I figured some of the stu- 
dents might think I was speaking 
on the glories of heaven; rather 
than hometown U. S. A. 

I felt like a king! I really glowed 
—you see, I was glad to be a red- 
hot American. 

The next night, about half-way 
through another rip-snorting lec- 
ture on more wonders to be found 
in America, I was puzzled to read 
a heartache written on every face. 
Thinking they were feeling sorry 
asked if there 
were any comments or questions. 
All eyes lowered for a few seconds 
and then small 
hand went up. In a humble voice 
he said, “Sir, America must be very 
wonderful with its cars and radios 
and everything. But Mr. Lee teach- 
es us that before we deserve ma- 
terial things we should learn to be 


for themselves, I 


very slowly one 


kind to each other.” 

Several years have passed and 
people now call me a teacher. I'll 
agree only when they can see in 
me the likeness to a man who is 
five feet two, wears scuffed tennis 
shoes, racetrack sport coat, a smile 
feet wide—and who teaches 
before material 


two 
that 
things we should learn to be kind 


we deserve 


to each other. 


SCHOOL CIVIL DEFENSE 
BOOKLET OFFERED 


About 40,000 copies of “Civil De- 
fense Education thru Elementary and 
Secondary Schools” are being distri- 
buted to members of national high- 
school principals’ organizations and 
other key educators throughout the 
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ICEC’S CONVENTION 
TO PITTSBURGH 


country. ; 
This 36-page booklet is a publication 


of the National Education Association : ; : 
. : a ; The International Council for Ex 
designed to guide administrators in etheads Chilton ICEC) } 8 
aki ii Milenien aide aduiatl ceptional Children (I1CEC) has an 
MARINE civil’ Ge ense Salety education nounced that “Creativity in the Educa- 
an integral part of the school program. tion of Exceptional Children and 
Single copies may be secured free Youth” will be the theme of its 35tl 
from the Federal Civil Defense Ad- annual convention scheduled to be 
ministration, Battle Creek, Mich. held in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 23-27 








Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
605 Penn. Dept. 


TEACH IN COLORADO | 


3 Denver 3, Colo. 








THE SHELDON READERS 
A New Basic Reading Series 


by 


DR. WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Director Reading 
Laboratory, Syracuse University 


DR. MARY C. AUSTIN, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education 


QUEENIE B. MILLS, Professor Early Childhood 
Education, University of Illinois 


ROBERT A. McCRACKEN, Head Reading Laboratory, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


and nine contributing authors 


Grades 1-6 now ready 
Grades 7-8 in preparation 


A. New interest-holding stories, with modern settings 
for primary pupils of today 


B. Emphasis on teaching children how to read from 
primary grades through all succeeding levels 


C. Diagnostic testing programs through the entire series 
contained in teachers’ manuals and pupils’ activity 
books 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


310 WEST POLK STREET CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Harley Z. Wooden, ICEC executive CTA 







many attractive 
illustrations in the 
new primary program of 


at its annual business meeting held in 
the Daniel Boone Hotel, Columbia, 


Jan. 14. TOL 


Lloyd W. King, executive secretary 





secretary, estimates that approximately PUE 
1500 educators, community leaders, and 
” ‘ nn parents will attend the sessions and The 
ca I Qin SlX years old a view exhibits at the Hotel Penn Shera- ers 2 
ton. featur 
prove 
OFFICERS ELECTED _ 
BY TEXTBOOK MEN panel 
— F } ‘ The Missouri Textbook Men’s As- sect 
this little boy appears \ / sociation elected officers and heard a moth 
in one of the v former state superintendent of schools oe 
P busin 









of the American Textbook Publishers os 

GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC Institute, spoke on the activities of ome 
the Institute. Mr. King was formerly . 

REVISED EDITION state superintendent of schools in Mis- — 

‘ 


souri before going to the New York : 
Natcl 


position in 1943. Ries 
re ne New officers elected to head the 41 
and Textbook Men’s Association for this —* 


. - " Co: 
year are: Earl H. Boucher, St. Louis 
porta 


president; Gordon F. King, Columbia, : 

“gy : a i . in ho 
wee a & first vice-president; W. J. Breuer, $149.4 

Springfield, second vice-president; and 7 Fo: 


W. Lee Burney, St. Louis, member of cs 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte Ww. Junge "aa, Gio on tablineie from — 





: : " . Miss« 
. previous years: Don Chaney, Columbia, 
and Caroline Hatton Clark | secretary-treasurer; Forrest Moore, 
Springfield and Everett Deardorff, SCH 
. S ingfie > ars ¢ 7 > executiv 
These first and second grade text-workbooks moti- pce Ry Ren Se ee FOR 
. Th 


vate and captivate with lively content, with beautiful Tags 
and functional illustrations. Pupils build under- CAPE GIRARDEAU schoc 


standing of basic number relationships as they par- apg hha vy — aiead — 
ae " e ° ° ape Girardeau Public Schools have hurs 
ticipate in meeting authentic number needs. This published a report of a nutrition edu- _ Th 
strong new primary program is skillfully geared to cation program instituted in the in th 
- OE se s. The re inc s two sur- es 

the wide range of abilities of young learners. sc hools. The re port include two sur ee 
veys, one taken before the program will 1 

One by One for grade i. 128 pages; Two by Two began and another taken recently. room 
for grade 2 144 pages. Graphs comparing the surveys indi- room 
. pag cate a marked improvement in the Ar 

diet of children in Cape Girardeau so th 


ie ric sook Com an elementary schools. 
& Pp y The program was the result of work NE\ 


done by a committee of district 


2126 Prairie Avenue, H. E. Detherage, Missouri Representative “Saar ae Th 
Chicago 16, Illinois 148 Boonville Road, Jefferson City principa s and Sues called by the Natic 
superintendent. The committee and Sixt 

cs . . Sixte 

the board of education met with the D. C 


district nutritionist, and at her sugges- 








tion a coordinator was appointed to a 
start the program. Divie 

The report includes an outline of oe 
teaching units for the elementary _ 


grades, and public relations activities 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BU REAU used in establishing parental coopera- al att 























: f al 
508 N. GRAND BLVD. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. tion. mn. 
This teachers agency established in 1903. Places teachers in Public and H 

Private Schools, Universities and Colleges. If you want professional and SCIENCE TEACHERS sane 
financial advancement, write us NOW for FREE enrollment form. TO CONVENE ae 
Member N.A.T.A. Average placement salary last year over $4,000. ites Windies tos Gelaeen Said licati 
ers” will be the theme of the Sth point 
national convention of the National like | 
HUF TEACHERS AGENCY Western States, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign Science Teachers Association (NEA) in in 
Register Now. Opportunities are waiting. which will meet at the Hotel Cleve- teach 

Missoula, Mont. Grades, High School . ; 10).23 os 
Member N.A.T.A. Se Ry Re land, Cleveland, Ohio, March 20-23. Etl 
42 Year’s Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP Speakers at the convention will in- Class 

clude such personages as Dr. Arthur per 
S. Flemming, director of the Office of book! 
a Oe TEACHERS COME WEST Defense Mobilization; Dr. I. Bernard quest 
ROCKY [IT TEACHE RS Where It Pays to Teach. Free Enrollm’t. ta —— > se of — from 
7 : istory; and Dennis Flanagan editor 0 teach 
410 Guaranty Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. Scientific American in lo 
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CTA DISCUSSES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Humansville community teach- 
ers association at a recent meeting 
featured a panel discussion of “Im- 
provement of Public Relations Be- 
tween School and Community.” The 
panel members represented a_ cross 
section of the community with a 
mother, school board member, PTA 
officer, minister, newspaper editor, 
businessman and two teachers. 


TOUR FOR TEACHERS 

Continental Trailways is offering 
teachers an 1l-day tour of the south- 
ern United States leaving Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 8. 

The tour will visit Little Rock, 
Natchez, New Orleans, Tallahassee, Ft. 
Meyers, Miami, St. Augustine, Atlanta 
and Nashville. 

Cost of the trip including trans- 
portation, twin bed accommodations 
in hotels, hotel tips and sightseeing is 
$149.95 tax included. 

For further information please write 
C. S. Woodlan, Jr., Continental Trail- 
ways, 322 West 19th St., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


SCHOOL NAMED 
FOR SUPERINTENDENT 


The St. Charles Board of Education 
has voted to name a new elementary 
school in honor of the present superin- 
tendent of schools, Stephen Black- 
hurst. 

The $100,000 school will be the first 
in this district to be named in honor 
of a St. Charles man. The building 
will include a kindergarten, four class- 
rooms and a multipurpose cafeteria 
room and office in the original wing. 

Architects are planning the building 
so that it will be expandable. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

The following publications of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. may be obtained from the divi- 
sion indicated: 

Rankings of the States, Research 
Division, NEA. 25c per copy. Quantity 
discounts. This new publication con- 
sists of 32 tables of data on education- 
al attainment, school expenditures, etc., 
of all the states in the union. 

Budgeting for Better Teaching of 
Homemaking, Department of Home 
Economics, NEA. 15 p. 25c¢ per copy 
Quantity discounts. A bi-annual pub- 
lication, the pamphlet gives. some 
pointers on the importance of business- 
like budgeting and purposeful planning 
in improving the environment for the 
teaching of homemaking. 

Ethics for Teachers, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. 24 p. 25c 
per copy. Quantity discounts. This 
booklet is designed to approach the 
question of a code of professional ethics 
from the angle of the _ individual 
teacher and from the angle of leaders 
in local associations 
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BETTER TEACHING 


THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


Completely NEW ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


EIBLING * KING * HARLOW 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY - Available 
OUR BEGINNING IN THE OLD WORLD- Available 
OUR UNITED STATES-in Preparation 











A Complete High School 
Social Studies Program 
9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU- 1956 Copyright 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH 
THE AGES- 1956 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION'S STORY ~- 1956 Copyright 


Problems 
SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 
IN A DEMOCRACY - 1956 Copyright 





RIVER FOREST, tit. 








SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CLIN zt N ca aeeee AGENCY 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 








37th Year 


If you desire a position from 
Kindergarten through Col- 
lege in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for 
you. 





706 South Fourth St. 
Clinton, Iowa ENROLL NOW 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
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mmORG. | IE: 
THE ALICE AND JERRY || "y2R=3Z2\W ALbxAwper | Js 
BASIC READING | scio%%c%al%tn) | uaus 

PROGRAM || foun unio | ae 

fa AS S ae aan ton 9h of a eae cae con 

Aye 4 4s) Burial was at Mokane. the las' 

/ DEWITT BECKWITH ENGI 






Dewitt Beckwith, 47, a former TO N 


‘ : 
aes teacher and superintendent of schools Phe 


































‘3 in Missouri, died about the middle of ers of I 

Here you will find: specially “yy January ar St. Luke’s Hospital in ing a 
Kansas City. He was a native of lege, J: 
planned lessons geared to Wheel; M wi peepee Ps idee* 
ting individual differ- eee: 0. and ad oo Sapo —" 
— ing ™ : on u as staff writer with the U.N Moor 
ences in reading ability . . . convenient and . 
complete Teacher's Guidebooks with mar- Cc. A. CHAMBERS will be 
ginal and paragraph headings pointing up Oo 6 Mies 6 tees weil sion ¥ 

the introduction, growth, and maintenance and for four years postmaster at and 
of reading skills . . . brilliant full-color illus- Butler, died Jan. 15 at the Butler dress | 
trations that add zest to reading . . . numer- Memorial Hospital after an extended Foll 

ous integrated teaching aids for each grade. illness of several months. will 
He taught in rural schools and for will de 
White for full details several years was principal of th cure i 

East School at Butler. After retire- auth 
ment and during World War II he Res 

returned to teaching service as superin- made 
ry ,% tendent at Amsterdam and Roc le son 

On av Citv 
MRS. ARTHUR ROBINSON SCIE 

Mrs. Arthur Robinson, 55, died at 

her home near Santa Rosa last Aug. TO I 

19. The 

e She was a teacher for 20 years in tar\ 
Introducing two new texts for the schools of DeKalb County having and 17 
I taught in Santa Rosa, Clarksdale and in St 

the basal government course... 2G the Weatherby School of the Mays- Cor 
textbooks ville District. Mrs. Robinson was a apprai 
graduate of Northwest State College. educat 

upper 
OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT GARLAND PINNER gel 
by Dimond and Pflieger Garland Pinner, 33, track coach at doors 
= ; : — ial age . ; Central highschool, Springfield, was progré 

¢ ( y a9 - © _ We 

. a 1957 publication significant in its utilization of the Suatih deah te tle cor ot tis home appro 
most recent national and international developments, not as Jan. 30. Mr. Pinner had formerly throus 
facts alone, but as part of the broader and more significant taught two years at Metz and four Phe 
generalizations. years at Weston. ® an 
local 

: ; GERTRUDE L. ALMOND Joh 
to enrich the elementary curriculum Elizal 


Gertrude L. Almond, 51, of Milan tol 
died Jan. 22. She served as a teacher ™ 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for after ‘graduating from the Milan igh- Harri 


school in 1923 


READING WITH PHONICS | | and | 





: MRS. LUCILE S. WEBSTER —— 

by Hay-Wingo-Hletko Mrs. Lucile S. Webster, 68, for the “— 

... combines the best features of READING WITH past 12 years a teacher in the Krug for - 
PHONICS and selected exercises from SEATWORK school, St. Joseph, died Oct. 1 of Elliff, 
FOR READING WITH PHONICS in an exercise-expand- heart disease. Louis 
ing-textual-content series which develops pupil auditory Bleik: 
and visual discrimination. olin : ADDIE BROWN Louis 
Addie Brown, who retired aiter Corns 

teaching 49 years in the St. Joseph St. I 

J B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY schools, died Sept. 17. Rex 

. . son, 

F , f MABEL WHITE Sprin 
Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto Mabel White. who began her teacl instr 
ing duties in St. Joseph in 1902 and Heler 
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spent her last 25 years as principal of 
Sherwood school in this system, died 


” 


Nov. 2. 


THERESA KILFOYLE 


Theresa Kilfoyle, a retired St. Joseph 


teacher, died Jan. 15. 


LAURA ROHLFING 


Laura M. Rohlfing, 54, an elementary 
school teacher in Wellston for 32 
vears, died of cancer Feb. 2 in St. 
Mary's Hospital, St. Louis. She taught 
second grade at Spensmar School for 
7 > 


the last l2 years. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
TO MEET APRIL 6 


[he Missouri Association of Teach- 
ers of English will hold its spring meet 
ing at the Jefferson City Junior Col- 
lege, Jefferson City, Saturday, April 6, 
according to President Thomas G. 
Moore of the Ferguson highschool. 

\ workshop on Missouri literature 
will be conducted. The morning ses- 
sion will get under way at 9:30 a.m. 
and will include registration, an ad- 
dress and the business meeting 

Following the 12:30 p.m. luncheon 
will be the afternoon session which 
will deal with current Missouri litera- 
ture reviews and a play by a Missouri 
author 

Reservations for luncheon are to be 
made with Miss Ruth Toalson, Jeffer- 
son City Junior College, Jefferson 
City 


SCIENCE COUNCIL 
TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 

The National Council for Elemen- 
tary Science will convene March 16 
and 17 at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
in St. Louis 
Conterence 
science in early 


group discussions will 
appraise childhood 
education and in the intermediate and 
upper grades and discuss experiences 
in problem solving for children, out- 
ation with children, a science 


doors edu 

program based on a_ developmental 
approach, and science for children 
through radio and _ television. 


Phe rst general session will be at 
9 am., Saturday the 16th. On the 
local committee of the Council are 
John Whitney, Rex Conyers and 
Elizabeth Golterman, all of St. Louis 

John Whitney, dean of instruction, 
Harris College, St. Louis 
will lead one of the discussion groups, 
and Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, super 
intendent of instruction, will give the 
welcoming address at the first session 

Missourians to act as consultants 


Teachers’ 


for the group discussions are: Jessie 
Elliff, Springfield; Harriett Bick, St 
Louis; Hillis Howie, St. Louis; Sue 
Bleikamp, St. Louis; Paul Neel, St 
Louis; Clair Brewer, Springfield; Ruth 
Cornelius, St. Louis; Jenning Biebel, 
St. Louis; Marie Gaffron, St. Louis; 
Rex Conyers, St. Louis; Laura Gib- 
son, University City; Mildred Eaton, 
Springfield; Pearl Yaeger, St. Louis; 
Gertrude Hoffsten, St. Louis; and 
Helen Heigold, St. Louis. 
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LITERATURE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW BOOKS OF 
READINGS . .. FRESH 
AND EXCITING IN 
APPEARANCE ... 
THOROUGHLY 
READABLE AND 
TEACHABLE 


Here are books which develop 
understanding, appreciation, and 
enjoyment of good literature. All 
the selections, many by contem- 
porary authors, are good reading 
—and good writing. All were 
carefully chosen to make reading 
attractive to teen-agers. 


These books were prepared under 
the guidance and supervision of 
an advisory board of 8 outstand- 
ing teachers, assisted by a second 
group of 12 other teachers who 
prepared the editorial equipment. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











Announcing . 


Spelling and Using Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


% Independence — self-reliance — individual- 
ization are keynotes of this all-new spelling 
program for grades 2-8. 


* New 


classroom-tested 


techniques help to 


develop ability—and desire—to spell correctly 
all the words the pupil needs in writing. 


% Spelling and Using Words will reinforce and 
strengthen all aspects of your language arts 


program. 


Clothbound and Workbook Forms, each with 
Teacher’s Edition. 


¥ -* * 


Representatives: 


Earl H. Boucher 
61 Stoneyside Lane 


University City, Missouri 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 


Howard O. Stone 
1221 North 8th Street 
Manhattan, Kansas 














GRIGGS 





CHAIR DESK‘: 
| Adjustable . . . Tamper Proof; 


Roomy desk tops proportioned to 
chair size. Underseat book com- 
partment with enclosed end and 
built-in pencil tray. Desk top ad- 
justable, yet virtually tamperproof. 
Sturdy steel and hardwood ply- 
wood construction. 


in stoe $11.35 up 


F.0.B. Osceola, Mo. warehouse, 
maple or plastic tops. 


Beige color 
in stock in 


ORDER FROM 


| 
| EDWARDS PRESS 
| 


“The Hillbilly Printers” 
OSCEOLA, MO. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 





MARCH 


to 


NI 


NI 


10 


Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction National Convention, 
NEA, Washington, D. C., March 
1-5, 1957. 

CMSC District Classroom Teach- 
ers Workshop, Warrensburg, 
March 2, 1957. 

Education Day, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., March 5, 
1957. 

CMSC School Board-School Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Warrens- 
burg, March 6, 1957. 
State Art Conference, 
March 7-9, 1957. 

St. Joseph Classroom Teachers 
Association, Child Guidance Work- 
shop, YWCA Auditorium, 7 p.m., 
March 7, 1957. 

Missouri Home Economics Week, 
State-wide Celebration, March 10- 
16, 1957. 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development Annual 
Conference, NEA, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 17-21, 1957. 

National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation National Convention, NEA, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 20-23, 
1957. 


Columbia, 





See how close to children 
health and safety teaching comes in 


me 22 Wo. 


Dallas 2 Palo Alto 

Representatives: C. J. Perkins 
D. M. Scott 
N. A. Engle 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND 
COMPANY Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Fair Lawn, N.J. 


JUST LIKE ME 
BEING SIX 
(Grade /) 


SEVEN OR SO 
(Grade 2) 


FROM EIGHT 
TO NINE (Grade 3) 


...new texts in 
The Basic Health 
and Safety Program 
CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 

SERIES 


@ Sample pages 






free on request. 


Ask for #563 


T. M. Travelstead 
Miss Lillia Sisney, Consultant 
W. D. Crawford 
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Missouri Home Economics Associ. 
ation, Annual Conference, Student 
Union, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, March 22-23, 1957. 
CMSC Secondary School Princi. 
pals Workshop, Warrensburg, 
March 22, 1957. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Annual Meeting, NEA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24-29 
1957. 

Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association Annual Conference, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, March 28-29, 1957. 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Annual Meeting, 
NEA, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
29-30, 1957. 

Department of Business Educa- 
tion, MSTA, 7th Annual Con- 
ference, Columbia, March 30, 1957. 


APRIL 


4 


SCHOOL 


NEA Centennial Birthday Party, 
April 4, 1957. 

St. Louis Suburban Teachers As- 
sociation, Spring Conference, 
Washington University Field 
House, St. Louis, April 5, 1957. 
Northeast Missouri Reading Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, April 6, 1957. 
Midwest Regional Drive-In Con- 
ference for School Administrators, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 7-9, 1957. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Central District. NEA, St. 
Louis, April 10-13, 1957. 


Missouri School Business Officials, 
Springfield, April 11-13, 1957. 


Elementary School Principals, 
MSTA, Spring Conference, Colum- 
bia, April 11-12, 1957. 


Missouri School Food Service As- 
sociation Annual Convention, Jef- 
ferson City, April 12-13, 1957. 
Industrial Education Annual 
Spring Conference, University of 
Missouri, April 12-13, 1957. 


MSTA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 13, 1957. 


Social Studies Workshop, CMSC, 
Warrensburg, April 13, 1957. 


Conference on “The Curriculum 
and the Superior Student,” West- 
minster College, Fulton, April 20, 
1957. 


International Council 
ceptional Children 
NEA, Pittsburgh, 


1957. 


for Ex- 
Conference, 
April 23-27, 


19th Annual Convention, Ameri- 
can Industrial Arts Association, 
NEA, Kansas City, Mo., April 
23-26, 1957. 

Elementary Education Conference, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, 
April 27, 1957. 
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MAY 

4 Missouri Association for Child- 
hood Education, Annual Spring 
Conference, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., May 
4-5, 1957. 

JUNE 

24 American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, June 24-28, 1957. 

30 National Education Association 
Centennial Convention, Philadel- 
phia, June 30-July 6, 1957. 


JULY 

11 Second Annual Reading Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, July 11-12, 1957. 


SEPTEMBER 

20 Missouri ASCD Workshop, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, 
September 20-21, 1957. 


NOVEMBER 

6 Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 6-8, 1957. 


MATH TEACHERS 
TO MEET IN MARCH 

The 30th annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers’ of 
Mathematics will take place in Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
March 27-30. 

Discussions will be concerned with 
the problems of falling enrollments 
in mathematics, modernization of 
mathematics, and the securing of 
enough competent mathematics teach- 
ers. 


DISTRICT ANNOUNCES 
SPRING CONFERENCE 

The eighth annual spring conference 
of the St. Louis Suburban Teachers 
Association will be held in the Wash- 
ington University Field House, Friday, 
April 5, 1957. 

The general theme of the meeting 
is “Our Profession Now and in the 
Future.” 

A committee composed of Virginia 
McElroy, Louese Phillips, Lee Cam- 
pion, and Sara Krebs is preparing a 
program to be broadcast over KETC 
the evening of April 4. It has been 
suggested that CTA’s plan dinner 
meetings that evening and tune in the 
program for the benefit of their dinner 
groups. This program will tie in the 
NEA’s 100th anniversary with the 
Association’s spring conference the 
next day 

Although the program is still tenta- 
tive for this meeting it is known that 
Maurice Mitchell, president of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., will 
be a featured speaker for the morning 
session. 

Harry S. Truman of Independence 
has been asked to speak on an educa- 
tional subject during the afternoon 
session. Mr. Truman has tentatively 
accepted but has indicated complica- 
tions might prevent his being present 
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Min nosOUL 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20 / July 22-August 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 
1000 outstanding courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other concerts 
— plays — excursions — lectures — golf — 
tennis — swimming — fishing — campus in an 
outstanding cultural center located in the cool 
and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
725 Johnston Hall 
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UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


A | WNT ew kts 14a, MINNESOTA 


Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 





The combination of Rail travel for long 


distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 


is really the best way to see France. 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
. . . 1s by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the nght way in FRANCE. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal, P. Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAMROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. Dept. SC-2 


Please send Name 











me free 

illustrated Address 

bocklet 

“*France.”’ City State. 
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rsored by 
on Arsociatior 


You 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make 
Cyl. 


Year 
Body Type 
Any drivers under age 25? 
Over 65? 


Date Insurance Expires 


Name 


School 


Address 


State 
Tape to Postal Card and Mail 


i this Coupon NOW! for a 
| Rate OQuotatic n. No Obligation. 


City 








MSTA Committees 


Policy and Plans 
L. G. Townsend, Columbia, 1960, Chm 


Russell Hawkins, Jackson, 1957 
O. F. Diersen, Kansas City, 1957 
Irvin F. Coyle, Columbia, 1958 
Cecil Floyd, Joplin, 1958 


Leslie J. Wehling, Bayless, 1959 
John Whitney, St. Louis, 1959 
O. L. Plucker, Independence, 1960 
Everett W. Brown, Maryville, 1961 
Earl E. Dawson, Jefferson City, 1961 


Reading Circle 

John A. Wright, Bloomfield, 1957, 
Chm. 

Irene Fitzgerald, Columbia, 1958 

O. Wayne Phillips, Kirksville, 1959 


Members Ex Officio: 
Paxton P. Price, Jefferson City 
Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 


Raymond Roberts, Jefferson City 


Lynn Twitty, Sikeston 


Public Relations 
Milton W. Bierbaum, 
Manor, Chm. 
ohn Smart, Glasgow 


West Walnut 


J 
J. Abner Beck, Charleston 
J. O. Teasley, Cameron 
Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 
C. E. Brewer, Esther 
Laurence Phelps, Macon 

J. F. Coday, Branson 
Wayne E. Barnes, St. Louis 
Mary Northern, St. Louis 
Earl Gray, Brookfield 

Armin Bueker, Marshall 
Forrest Greer, North Kansas 
Roy Freund, Warsaw 
Norval P. Schaefer, 
Ada Coffey, Joplin 
Russell Welsh, Clinton 

M. Virginia Hayes, St. Louis 
Charlotte Cannon, Kansas City 
Willard J. Graff, Springfield 
D. E. Hussong, University City 
Mrs. Beatrice Kyle, St. Joseph 
Georgia Searcy, Kansas City 
Mac Coverdell, Bowling Green 
Cedric Baker, Cassville 
A. L. Story, Kansas City 
Clobert B. Broussard, St. 


City 


Fredericktown 


Louis 


Legislative 

Ward Barnes, Normandy, Chm. 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 
George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 
R. L. Terry, Montgomery City 
F. L. Sexton, Sullivan 

Homer Clements, Independence 
A. L. Crow, Kirkwood 

L. M. Twitty, Sikeston 
Joe Nichols, Jr., Jefferson 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton 
Raymond E. Houston, Chillicothe 
Martha Casey, St. Louis 

» J. Newell, Jr., Kahoka 


City 


Charles A. Sloan, Mt. Vernon 

Robert Forbes, Kansas City 

Ralph B. Tynes, Festus 

W. R. Henry, Camdenton 

James A. Hazlett, Kansas City 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 


Sources of School Revenue 


L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis, Chm. 
Lee DeWitt, Crane 
L. J. Schultz, Cape Girardeau 


Advisers: 
3ernard Voges, Jefferson City 
W. W. Carpenter, Columbia 


3ernard C. Campbell, Lee’s Summit 


Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
Ann Kayser, Kansas City, Chm 
Victor Coy, St. Joseph 

Kdward Menges, University City 
Adviser: 
Adrian D. Fullerton, Clarence 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and Ethics 


Marie Hoffman, St. Louis, 1957, Chm 
Rex D. Ebrite, Gainesville, 1957 
Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville, 1957 
Franc L. McCluer, St. Charles, 1958 


Grace Williams, Cape Girardeau, 1958 


Carrol McCubbin, Tuscumbia, 1958 
W. L. Adams, Carrollton, 1959 
Mark Lumb, Brentwood, 1959 


Margaret McQuinn, Kansas City, 1959 
Members Ex Officio: 


L. G. Townsend, Columbia 
Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster 
Groves 


Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 


Resolutions 
Marion Schott, Warrensburg, 1957 
C. J. Burger, Washington, 1957 
Veva Tomlinson, St. Joseph, 1957 
Ila Maude Kite, Kansas City, 1957 
Robert E. Strickler, St. Louis, 1957 
Gerald Hutton, Springfield, 1958 
C. F. Russell, Trenton, 1958 
Chelsie Hargrave, Jackson, 1958 

J. Newell, Jr., Kahoka, 1958 
Vernon LaVal, Ferguson, 1958 


Educational and Recreational Center 


H. H. London, Columbia, Chm 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Roy S. Dunsmore, West Plains 


Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph 
Mrs. Jesse Burrell, Springfield 

Amy Rose Shane, Kansas City 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 
Mrs. Buella Brooks, St. Louis 

Mrs. Frances Blazer, Mound City 
Tom Korte, Rock Creek 

Norman Humphrey, Waynesville 


CURRICULUM DISCUSSED 
AT NEOSHO MEET 


Curriculum in 
to meet the needs of the 
pointed out at the educational work- 
shop held in Neosho High School re- 
cently. 

The workshop 
stimulate the thinking of teachers on 
educational guidance and curriculum 
changes. The keynote talk, “Trends 
In Improving Education,” was given 
by Raymond A. Roberts of the State 
Department of Education. 

Dr. James R. Pollard, director of 
guidance in the Springfield Public 
Schools, was the speakers at 
the departmental sessions. 

Two psychiatrists from Fort Crowd- 
er, Dr. George Harding and Dr. 
Charles Cole, told the teachers that 
their jobs are similar to those of a 
psychiatrist in that they are constantly 
trying to analyze what goes on in their 
pupils’ minds. 

Mrs. Jim Stone, Intermediate School 
art teacher, was program chairman of 
the workshop, which was sponsored by 
the Neosho branch of the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 


schools has changed 


pupils, it was 


was designed to 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 





Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 


Ged Ge Genel 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 

Mid-Summer Terms 


JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 


OOO OOO I 
3 Credits 3 Credits 


Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 


© Bail Beek Sead l L L L 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
cratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Mocky 319 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 





MARCH, 1957 
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Discipline 


(Continued from Page 15) 


they are probably not. If they are, 
it may come voluntarily. It leads to 


hypocracy. 


(d) Detention After School—It is 
bad policy because: (1) It causes 
the students to dislike school, and 
(2) It is an unnecessary demand on 
the teacher's time. The _ teache 
might better be enjoying physical 
recreation or preparing lessons to 


get pupils interested. 


(e) Assignment of Extra Tasks—lt 
is poor policy to make school work 
a punishment for misbehavior. ‘The 
probable cause of the misbehavior, 
in the first place, was related to 
work. \ 


teacher seems unjustified in assign 


not doing the original 


ing more work. 


Marks If 


school marks are given for achieve- 


(f) Deprivation of 


ment in the subject, it’s pretty dif- 


ficult to justify taking credit off 
grades for misbehavior. If you're 
going to give the student a mark 
in behavior, it should be so stated 


on the report. 


(g) Demerits, Penalties and othe 
“Relics” of the Past—In the mod- 
ern school there is no place for 
such practices. Under these head- 
ings would fall such practices as 
the “dunce cap,” standing in the 
corner, etc. There is no place in 
the high school, or anywhere else 
for that matter, where the teacher 
can employ these methods without 
running into difficulties which will 
get beyond his control. 

We believe the majority of ad 
olescent youth will take reasonable 
discipline by the teacher for mis- 
behavior. The teacher must make 
such discipline fair, impartial and 
fit the occasion. 


(h) Corporal Punishment — This 
method of punishment should be 
made only as a last resort. Because 
of the many difficulties arising 
from its use, our suggestion is that 
the teacher leave this method to 
the administration to use if and 


when the occasion demands it. 








; 
V hat you teacl 


with your 


nm \yvuul 


classroom today stays 


pupils forever 


Whether your teaching is retlected 


in a perfect English paper today o1 


in thoughtful votes cast in future 
election years, it will influence your 
pupils for the rest of their lives 
Doesn’t it make sense, then, to uss 
textbooks that help your students 
grow through their classroom exp¢ 
riences—well-organized texts that 
offer complete, accurate information, 


skills, and 


teaching and learning aids that give 


stress lifetime feature 


you more time for really creative 
teaching? And, of course you'll want 
books that are 


colorful sturdily 


bound, attractive in format, easy 
to read, and with the right number 
of visual aids in just the right 
You'll find these and other 


features to complement your teach 


places 
ing in every Macmillan text 


Ask your Macmillan representativ: 
for more information about thes« 


books: 


The World of Numbers Series, 1957 
Edition, Arithmetic, Grades 1-8 ® 
The Macmillan Readers, 1957 Series, 


Grades 1-8 


Your Macmillan representatives in 
Missouri are Everett De ardorff, 726 
East Portland, Springfield, Missouri 
and John B. Hayden, 3213 E. 56th 


Street, N., Kansas City 16, Missouri 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















Southwest Baptist College 
“The Campus of Christian Ideals” 
Bolivar, Missouri 


. . . iS again offering superior 
advantages to teachers interested 
in summer study. A twelve-week 
session beginning June 3 and 
closing August 23 is offered. 

It is possible to earn six, or 
twelve hours credit in the sum- 
mer session. For those desiring 
to earn only six semester hours 
of credit certain accelerated 
courses are offered during the 
first six weeks. For those who 
lack only a few units of having 
completed their high school 
work some two or three units of 
high school work is offered. A 
total of two units may be earned 
during the twelve weeks. All 
work is approved by the State 
Department of Education toward 
a Sixty-four hour Certificate. 
First and second grade certifi- 
cates, as well as special thirty- 
two hour certificates may be re- 
newed by work done in our sum- 
mer session. 


For full information write: 


Mr. Orien B. Hendrex, 
Dean and Registrar 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 




















FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R’s 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 


Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


FILM DEPARTMENT 


Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Program Blues 


(Continued from Page 19) 


each state, adding crayoned ab- 
The 
cover- 


breviations to each cut-out. 


cut-outs were to allow the 


ing of the map and its unveiling 
with the 


musically in accordance 


states entry into the Union. We 
followed the historical sequence 
except where artistic conflicts re- 
sulted. 


Now back to the program. 

Curtain opens with 56 students 
and one “Professor” on stage sing- 
ing the adopted school song. Upon 
completion of the song, students 
were questioned as to their prep- 
arations for the day’s lesson. One 
poor, unprepared student was rel- 
egated to the dunce stool after be- 
cap. 
The ladder by the map was our 
make believe dunce Here 
“dunce” the 


ing crowned with a dunce 
stool. 
our was to uncover 
states as they were presented. 

Various routines, songs, dances, 
cheering sections and drum ma- 
jorettes were utilized in present- 
ing the 48 states musically. 

Here are but a few examples: 


For Pennsylvania: a real live 
polka group doing, quite natural- 
ly, the Pennsylvania polka! This 
“The 


Jersey Bounce,” and some athletic 


was followed closely with 
gentlemen running a play in foot- 
ball to the “Ramblin 
Wreck from Georgia Tech.” The 


Massachu- 


tune ofl 


pace was slowed with 


setts, where a hymn was sung in 
memory of the Pilgrims. Various 
soloists and quartets were utilized 
“Way Down 


“Chi- 


on “Carolina Moon,” 
New 
cago,” “Mississippi.” 

The 
“The Maine Stein Song,” followed 
by that “The 
“Clementine” 


Yonder in Orleans,” 


rafters were raised with 


slow bazooka tune, 
Arkansas Traveler.” 
for Nevada came in with a gay bit 
the 


New 


of pantomime. There 
“Mexican Hat 


Mexico, giving a little more push 


was 


Dance” for 


to the already booming program. 


With the entrance of Maine, the 


dunce attempted in various ways 
to gain recognition from our ‘Pro 


fessor.”” But it was not until the 
Arizona number that the clown 
stammered out that Missouri was 


missing from the sequence. In x 
ply the Professor proclaimed it was 
a case of saving the best ‘til th 
last, whereupon cast and chorus 
swung into the “Missouri Waltz 
The curtain closed while the audi 
ence joined the cast in singing 


“God Bless America,” and thus ou 


55-minute “Musical Map” came 
to a close. 
So scribble down our formula 


What is good in the spring can 
be good in the fall. It made $250 
for us, perhaps it will make mor 
for you, but it will surely be worth 
many times its monetary profit in 
educational value. 


TO DEDICATE BUILDING 


C. J. Burger, superintendent of the 
Washington public schools, has an- 
nounced dedication services will be 
held March 17 at 7:30 p.m. in the new 
highschool building to dedicate this 
structure and the addresses to the 
elementary schools of the system 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter, professor of 
education, University of Missouri, will 


deliver the dedicatory address 


TO OBSERVE 
HOME ECONOMICS WEEK 


For the second year, Missouri Home 
Week is being planned 
March 10-16. The 


proclamation con- 


Economics 
The 


Governor 


dates are 
issued a 
cerning Missouri Home Economics 


Week 


four states to have a governor’s pro- 


last year. Missouri was one of 


clamation issued. 
All over the state, schools, businesses 


and extension offices will be putting 


forth every effort to let the publi 
know about home economics 

The purposes of Missouri Hom 
Economics Week are 

(1) To increase the interest ol 


youth in home economics; (2) To in- 


crease the pride of home economists 
in the profession; (3) To increase the 
understanding of home economics by 
the general public 


Mrs. 


state 


Rose Shanight, Eureka, 1s 


chairman for the second year, 
with Mrs. Virginia Audrain as chair- 
Miss Erickson, 


Kansas City, as a member of the com- 


man-elect and Maxine 


mittee. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Institute for High School Teachers of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics 


has an- 


fifty 


President Elmer 
nounced that 


schoo! teachers can be granted sub 


about high 


stantial stipends to attend a Sum 
High School 


Teachers at the University of Mis 


mer Institute for 


souri during the coming Summet 


Session through a $61,700 grant 


the University received from. the 
National Science Foundation. 
According to terms of the grant, 
President Ellis said a teacher who 
is accepted by the Institute’s Exec 
utive Committee will be given a 
stipend of $600 plus an additional 
allowance of $120 for each direct 
dependent (up to a maximum of 
He will 


allowance equal to a single round 


four) also receive travel 
trip from his home at the rate of 
four cents a mile (with a maximum 
of $80), and the fees for his courses 
will be paid from the grant. 
President Ellis 
the appointment of Dn 


announced 
Wesley ]. 


Dale. associate professor of chemis- 


also 


trv, as the Director of the Summer 
Institute, and appointment of an 
executive committee to determine 
major policies of the special curric- 
ulum and to make selection of the 
applicants for participation. 

Dean Edward M. Palmquist, As 
the College of 


sociate Dean of 


Arts and Science, is chairman olf 


the Executive Committee. He has 
had extensive experience with the 
Institutes 


operation of Summer 


since, from February, 1955, until 
September, 1956, he was on leave 
University to serve in 
National Sci 
as Program Di 


the Sci 


from the 
Washington at the 
ence Foundation 
rector for Education in 
ences. 

Dale said the Foundation states 
the objectives for which the grants 
and the Institutes 


were awarded 


established as three-fold: (1) to im- 
prove the 


tence of the participating teachers; 


subject-matter compe- 


(2) to strengthen the capacity of 


these teachers to motivate stu- 


consider careers in SCi- 


and (3) to bring these teach- 


dents to 
ence: 


MARCH, 1957 


ers into personal contact with the 
highly productive scientists who 
make up the staff of the Institute, 
of stimulating in 


the view 


terest and increasing their prestig« 


with 


professionally. 

Primary criterion for selection of 
fellowship recipients will be the 
professional competence of the ap 
plicant and his capacity to develop 
as a teacher, President Ellis said, 
and the judgment of the Executive 
Committee will be followed in the 
selections. 

Dale also announced plans to 
bring a number of outstanding sci- 
entists to the University campus as 
guest lecturers on important phas- 
es of new developments in their 
fields. list of 
entists announced 


He said the Institute Committee 


He said a these sci- 


will be later. 


also plans arrangements for spe 
cial tours of the teacher-students to 
laboratories and research facilities 
where they will have an opportun- 
ity to observe the applications of 
modern science. Frequent informal 


gatherings of the students, staff 


members and visiting scientists will 
also provide for close discussions 
and for exchanges of ideas, he said. 

High School teachers accepted 
for the fellowships in the Institute 
will be regularly enrolled in the 


Summer Session of the University, 


and will enjoy all the privileges, 
facilities and programs of the Uni 


versity, he added. 


BELL HEADS 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ASS’N 


Clifton Bell, superintendent of the 
Farmington public schools, is the new 
president of the Missour: Association 
of School Administrators. 
Ward Barnes, superintendent, 
mandy public schools 

Other officers elected at the annual 
winter meeting in Columbia, Jan. 15, 
include Sam Rissler, Trenton, vice- 
president; Earl Gray, Brookfield, secre 
tary and E. M. McKee, Potosi, execu- 
tive committee member. Everett Keith, 
executive secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, is treasurer 
of the Administrators’ group. 

The Administrators’ summer work- 
shop will be held June 17-18 at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


He succeeds 


Nor 





Announcing the appointment 


of 


BOB SMALL 





As State Representative for 
Grade Teacher 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Hays School Publishing Co. 


When in need of magazines, help 
for retarded readers, duplicating 
books, teaching aids and supplies 
write: 

ROBERT S. SMALL 
Book & Magazine Agency 
South Greenfield, Missouri 














Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State St. 
Santa Barbara, California 


GOOD TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


High Salaries 
Excellent Retirement 


We Can Help You 


Write or fill in coupon at once 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
1114 State St. Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency. 

Name 

Address 
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Music Director 


(Continued from Page 25) 
When the teacher a 


rives and looks presentable he is 


you can.” 


usually hired. 


If you wish a_ strong music 


teacher you will often find it val 

















FIELD MEN AVAILABLE FOR 
CAREER & COLLEGE DAYS 


America’s Finest Automotive School 


U.S. TRADE SCHOOLS 


500 E. llth « 
Ask about our 
Profession Service Dept. 


bi iki taddpababnid zatapiac amin 


Kansas City, Missouri 





We are pleased 


to announce that 


Mr. Joseph M. Corcoran 
808 Virginia 
Columbia, Missouri 


has joined our organization 


as our Missouri 


representative 


Lyons & Carnahan 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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uable to check on what he has ac- 
complished in his past locations. 
But to be fair to him a!so try to 
find out what his working condi- 
tions have been and the quality of 
the cooperation he has received. 
Let’s say 


you are ready to in 


vestigate a music teacher. You've 
heard good things about him. Bet 
ter stop though and see if he can 
one zealous 


be certificated. I saw 


Superintendent do a most thor- 
ough job on investigating a music 
teacher and practically hire him 
(the music teacher had almost 
bought a home in the new town), 
found his music 


when he new 


man did not have enough “hours.” 


Maybe you'll find it interesting 
to review what another sincere ad- 
trying to get 
(1) He 


made by 


ministrator did in 
an efficient music director. 
reviewed the comments 
his references on the placement bu- 
reau’s forms: (2) he called the ref- 
erences for more information; (3) 
(unannounced) the di- 
asked 


he visited 
rector’s rehearsals; (4) he 
the superintendent, principal, 
teachers, and several pupils about 
him; and (5) he inquired also of 
the merchants down town regard- 
ing this music man. Still not sat- 
isfied he asked for references from 
every school job the teacher had 
held. Only then did he smile broad- 
ly, offer his hand and say: “Con- 
gratulations. You are my new mu- 
sic man. I hope you can stay with 


us ’til retirement days.” 


Suggestions 

The following suggestions for 
securing good music teachers stem 
from my years of experience in the 
field and from hearing comments 
from people whose accomplish- 
ments are superior to mine. 

1. Look for a man to fit your po- 
sition. Do you wish a fine concert 
band or a fine marching band? 
(It’s very difficult to have both at 
the high school level.) Then try to 
get a man who is much interested 
in your preference. If you desire 
music education only—not much 








MANUAL OF 


Form and Style on 
Written Material 


The purpose of this manual is 
to promote uniformity in the me- 
chanics of materials written by stu- 
dents of elementary and secondary 
schools. The form provides instruc- 
tional functions to each student, re- 
duces the teacher’s work in mark- 
ing papers or themes and presents 
a uniform system beneficial to stu- 
dents and faculty. 


The manual contains the most 
common usages for Abbreviations, 
Punctuations, Capitalization, Titles, 
Numbers, Bibliopraphy, and Forms 
of Outline. Printed on good quality 
paper, size 814x111”. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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COMPLETE 


PROGRAM 
NH FOR 

NP) UNIFIED 
4) SOCIAL 





STUDIES 


e For Primary Grades: 
THE BILLY BOOKS are ideal readiness 
material. 


e For Third Grade: 

WORKING TOGETHER tells about the 
basic needs of people and how those 
needs are met. 

e For Fourth Grade: 
EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR leads the 
child outward to 6 typical U.S. com- 
munities, 6 elsewhere in the world. 

e For Fifth Grade: 

EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD gives a 
clear picture of the interdependence 
of peoples. 

e For Sixth Grade: 
EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS pre- 
sents other countries in our hemisphere 

e For Seventh Grade: 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD relates our 
origins to life today. 


Ask about our new 
Tegether- We- Sing 
graded song-texts 


Missouri Representative: 
HARRY SOPER 


Box 61, Columbia, Missouri 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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STRENGTHEN 
YOUR 
READING 
PROGRAM 


by using the new 


IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 


by Eaton and James 


Copyright : ~ 
1956 _The Highroad 


» Reading 





* 








with manuals 


A simplified method of sys- 
tematic phonics designed for 
use with any series of basal 
readers to assure rapid growth 
in confidence, independence, 
and enjoyment in reading. 

Ask for Brochure No. 403 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


BOX 1315 SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 
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May we show you 
these matchless 
books for the 
elementary grades? 


HEATH ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 
Here is science as you have 
hoped to teach it. Grades 1-6. 
A Teacher’s Edition and a sepa- 
rate Teacher’s Guide for each 
book. 
ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
Second Edition 
by Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


An exciting new language pro- 


gram. Texts, Studybooks, 
Guides, Teachers’ Editions of 
both Texts and Study books. 


Books 3, 4, 5, 6 now available. 
Books 2, 7, 8 in preparation. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Hubert Gramstad M. L. Ward 
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“show’’—seek that type man. 

2. What does the record show 
concerning your applicant's accom- 
plishments? What kind of support 
has he had from school and town? 
Is he a builder? How does he get 
along with his “kids?” 

g. If you want one teacher to 
handle both instrumental and vo 
cal, and want a good marching unit 
—on the street and for football 
and want good discipline, a man 
might meet your expectations some- 
what better than a lady. If you 
want mainly, a good vocal depart- 
ment, especially in the grades, a 
lady is usually best. Particularly, 
if she can handle discipline well. 

4- Especially in marching band, 
but also in concert band and high 
need a musik 


school vocal, 


teacher who possesses’ “the urge to 


you 
command”; “the desire to manage 
and mold.” If he has a craving to 
express emotion through music 
and to get others to express with 
him—he has potential. (It is not 
very that 
teacher be a fine performer him- 
self, but this helps. But he should 


important your new 


know all the instruments and how 
to handle voices). 

5- You might do well to look for 
a teacher who is sober, likable, sin- 
cere, persistent and energetic. One 
who knows not only music but 
people—and loves children. A per- 
son who abounding 
health, principle, and a sense of 


humor. One who feels like knock- 


} sOSSESSES 


ing the block off an enraged, fool 


ish parent but who will smile 


sweetly and say: “You may be ex 
actly right, Mrs. Smith. Thank you 
for your fine suggestions and I'll 
consider them seriously.” 

An 
said to me on the dusty 


very 
Iowa Superintendent onc« 
street of 
“Most of 


my school troubles have been with 


a small Missouri town: 
music teachers. So when I get one 
now who can even half-way do a 
good job—I shut my eyes to his 
little faults, well 


leave him alone. 


pay him and 


What do you think of his ideas 
as regards music teacher tenure? 
too bad, does he? 


Doesn’t sound 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds 
now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
7464 Clark Street, Dept. 160-C 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 24—August 2 
August 5—August 31 
Numerous courses will be offered 
in all divisions of the University— 
graduate and undergraduate. Facul- 
ty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, 
and recreational activities are pro- 
vided. Delightful summer climate. 
For Bulletin, write to 
Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
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PROFITSe 
[ SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools oll over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quolity 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guorantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY | ,N.J. 


Serving notional! organizations for over 30 yeors 




















TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Terrli- 
tory of Guam starting August 26, 1957, 
are invited to apply immediately. 
Qualified husbands and wives, or single 
men or women may be employed. Mar- 
ried women, unless husband is employed 
as a teacher, cannot be recruited. 
Qualifications: Minimum A.B.; prefer 2 
years of experience; must sign two- 
year contract; housing, including 
utilities, except telephone, furnished 
at reasonable rate; transportation to 
and from place of recruitment and 
shipping of some household goods at 
government expense 
School system with approximately 
12.000 pupils, plus a two-year college. 
Elementary and high school positions 
open. In high school, particularly, Com- 
mercial, Speech & Dramatics, Journal- 
ism, Latin, Spanish, Industrial Arts, 
Vocational Auto Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Vocational Home Economics, 
and Registrar and Girls’ Counselor 
Please send: 
(1) Official transcript of credits 





(2) Official college credentials and 
recommendations 
(3) Small recent photograph 
For further information write: 
Dr. JOHN 8. HAITEMA 


Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Agana, Guam, M. I. 
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A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
F. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Since 1882 
Member NATA 











EDEVIL’s POCOOL= 
GUWECSst RACH 

Is Ideal for Class Vacations 
May 1-June 15 


Write for Special Rates and “FREE- 
Sponsor-Accommodations” Plan 





1900 acres in the famed Ozarks 
with Western Atmosphere, 
private pool and strictly mod- 
ern lodge. All the facilities to 
make any class vacation a 
memorable one. 


DAN NORRIS 


Box M Branson, Mo. 
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: te, 134 undergra 
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For Catalog 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 








NEED COUNSELORS 


MEN WANTED: Single 
Counselors, Boys’ Camp, June 
23-Aug. 23. Salary commensu- 
rate with ability and experi- 
ence. Write complete qualifi- 
cations. CAMP NEBAGA- 
MON, LAKE NEBAGAMON, 
WIS. Interview will be granted. 











THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


invites you to VERMONT 


@to STUDY with distinguished faculty 
giving graduate and undergraduate 
courses in arts, education, science. 

@to RELAX and enjoy life amidst 
beauties of cool Green Mountains and 
Lake Champlain. 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON 


(Course listing and bulletin sent 
upon request) 

















V7 Materials offered by School and Community's ad- 
vertisers are available now. Be the first in yoy 


school to secure and use the new aides that may by 
secured either by writing directly to the advertisers 
or by using the convenient coupon below. 

101. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico Indians 
7 three-fold 1722 sheet in full color. It shows exam- 
<— ples of Indian water colors and various Indian crafts 
such as jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau) 


102. Bibliographies on Railroad Transportation 
— al 


One for use through grade 3, the other for use j; 
grade 4 and up. One free copy of each per teacher 
(Association of American Railroads) 

103. 1957 Summer Session Bulletin Gives details 
of all courses offered, as well as extra-curricular 
activities such as concerts, plays, lectures and other 
special events available to all summer session stu- 
dents. Also special courses offered at Duluth Branch 
(University of Minnesota) 

105. Vacation Packet Illustrated and in full color 
Includes 48-page booklet, outlining 12 motor trips 
through the state; guides for Motor Courts, Dude 
Ranches and Hotels for the State; a Calendar of 
Events for 1957; a Highway and a Relief Map; an 
a Catalog of other Colorado literature which may 
be secured for the writing. (State of Colorado) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for profit 
(Benson Barrett) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with details of a 
money-making plan which school clubs have use 
for many years. (Vine Associates) 





14. Catalog of supplies for handicraft work 
basketry, beadcraft, block printing, candle-making 
copper tooling and on through 28 different crafts t 
wooden-ware and wood carving. (American Handi- 
craft Co.) 

38. Full-color brochure showing new Classmate 
line of modern classroom furniture, in Diploma Blue 
and Classday Coral. (American Seating Co.) 

88. France This 24-page booklet, in color, wit 
its charming cover and inside illustrations by well- 
known French artists, as well as beautiful phot 
graphs, contains much helpful information on what 


| SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quan’ 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for 
number circled. 


101. 102. 103. 105 3. 9% 14 38 88% 89 99 116 118 | 











SUNT sisssiacss cesses cha sited taaeiibaa eesti 
III ‘solioicsicbslias sanindsacindainbaassecdieceoasasseaiceitaaonuiaiada alae ERIS enee ee ee nrs 
School Address ....................... Sn Soe RE eee 
NE ee ee aS ae Se State Missouri 

Enrollment: Boys nes Ee eee 
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to see and look for in various regions 
of France. (French National Railroads) 
89. Diagnostic Spelling Test A pro- 
gress gauge (that can also be used as 
a diagnostic aid) to help you check 
your youngsters’ basic phonetic and 
word-structure skills. Two tests are 
included, one for grades 3 and 4, and 
the other for grade 4 and up. The 
tests also contain a guide to help you 
compare your youngsters’ test results 
with a test-group of 20,000 pupils al- 
ready given these tests. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Company) 

99. Brochure on Summer Study and 
Travel in Mexico, describing a sum- 
mer vacation designed for teachers at 


a minimum cost, with a wonderful 
itinerary of Field Trips to the most 
important places of historical and 
archaeological interest in Mexico. Five 
hours college credit. Courses: Spanish, 
Art and History. (Taxco Summer 
School) 

116. Folder describing 7th Annual 


Summer Tour to Europe sponsored by 
Chapman College. College credit op- 
tional. 16 countries. (Chapman College) 

118. Bulletin containing description 
of the summer program of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, including special 
institutes, concerts, workshops, as well 
as the regular course offerings. 


Legislation 


(Continued from Page 12) 


167, introduced 


Senate Bill No. 
by Senator Barrett and others, re 
lating to the construction and re 
bui'dings in St. 
Committee 


pair of school 


Louis, is in the Senate 


on Education. 


Begin Hearings on 

School Construction Bills 
the general edu- 
of the 


On February 5, 
cation subcommittee House 
Education and Labor Commitee ol 
the National Congress began hear- 
ings on proposals for emergency 


federal assistance for school con- 
struction. 
First witness was Secretary of 


and Welfare 


Health, 


Marion B. Folsom. 


Education 


In his prepared statement the 
Secretary said that from 
the States indicated an immediate 
need for classrooms— 
80,000 to house 2.3 chil- 
dren enrolled in excess of normal 


reports 


59,000 
million 


79,000 to replace ob- 
the immedi- 


capacity and 
solete classrooms. 
ate future, the Secretary predicted 
59,000 to 65,000 


For 


an annual need for : 
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new classrooms to house enroll 


ment increases and to provide fon 
necessary annual replacement of ob- 
solete or abandoned facilities. Cur- 
Mr. Fol- 


are reaching an all-time 


rent construction rates, 
som said, 
peak of 69,000 and thus are little 
more than keeping pace with the 
new needs developing each year. 


Mr. 
ident wanted the 


Folsom noted that the Pres- 


school construc- 
tion program to be enacted on its 
own merits since it would benefit 


all 
Speaking for himself 


children of races throughout 
the country. 
the Secretary 
would serve the cause of 
the 


tion to complicate the school con- 


said: “I do not be- 


lieve it 
integra- 


education or cause of 


struction provisions 


dealing with the complex problems 


program by 


of integration. The Sapreme Court 
has ruled on that subject and has 
prescribed an orderly judicial pro 
cedure for placing its ruling into 


effect.” 


HEALTH WORKSHOP 

A health workshop was held in the 
Doniphan Grade School Wednesday, 
January 9, through the cooperation of 
Mrs. Sybil Ederer, Ripley County 
Nurse, and Mrs. Mabel Swindel, 
County Sup’t. of Schools. 

All elementary teachers in the county 
attended the meeting. A representative 


from each school board and P. T. A. 
was also invited. 
Mrs. Ederer outlined the services 


performed by the State Department of 
Health and its local branches. 


Dr. C. E. Presnell, Director of Dental 
Health; Dr. L. M. Garner, Director 
of Maternal and Child Health; and 
Miss Mildred McMillan, Consultant, 
Public Health Nurse for the State 
Department of Health, addressed the 
group on various phases of health 
education. 

Mr. Phillip Hughes and Mr. Leslie 


Miller, District 6 Sanitarians, discussed 
sanitation problems in Ripley County 


Schools. A filmstrip explaining correct 


food handling was shown by Mr. 
Hughes. 
Following the general session, the 


group was divided into special meet- 
ings to discuss different phases of 
health education, with health personnel 
acting as consultants. 

During the final 
composed of Mrs. Imogene Webb, 
R-II special education teacher, Mr. 
Vincent Wright, Doniphan elementary 
principal, and Mrs. Mabel Swindel, 
County Superintendent, initiated group 
discussion on topics discussed during 
the day. 


session, a panel 








For the Better Positions 


contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 














Washington Teachers Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited, Without 


obligation, drop us a card for particulars 


3141 Areade Bldg. Seattle 1, Washington 








FREE!! New Crafts Catalog 

“Key to a Successful Crafts Program” 
Copper Tooling, Copper Enameling, 
Wrought Iron Projects, Tilecraft, Shell 
Craft, Wooden Ware, Wood Burning, Block 
Printing—and many others. Write to .. . 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPAN) 

P. 0. Box 1479 GD, Ft. Worth, Texas 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
600 Ft. x 2 in. Jumbo 
Flameproof Crepe Streamers 
21 Colors—Free Color Chart 


Art Supply Co. 


3001 Troost Ave. Kansas City 9, Mo. 








Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autor de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University 
faculty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico 
July 1-August 10 courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language and liter- 
ature. $225 covers tuition, board and room 
Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 











Annual Summer 


Tour to | 
| 
{ 


Seventh 


16 countries @ 60 days 
$1269 TWA round-trip) 


Write for details. College credit optiona! 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


Orange, California —_. 


For Teachers - FREE 


VACA- 


(includes 











One Folder—MEXICO SUMMER 
TION—Travel and Study at low cost. 5 
hours College Credit. Session July % to 


Aug. 25. Write for it today! 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


807 North Main Wichita, Kansas 





"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 













Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





















EDITORIAL 


Professional Progress 


W/ E are proud of those Missouri teachers 
who have made it possible for Missouri 
to reach and even surpass two national profes 
sional goals. 

Missouri has achieved and passed its quota 


for both the National Education 
building fund and its membership goal for the 


\ssociation 


Centennial Action Program. 

Last May, one year in advance of the dead 
line, Missouri surged past its NEA building 
fund quota of $125,000. More than $55,000 
beyond this amount has been sent in or pledged 
to the Building quota. It seems reasonable to 
predict the total amount will go above the 
$200,000 mark. Through the work and efforts 
of these loyal teachers and others throughout 
the nation imbued with professional zeal, oun 
national headquarters building in Washington, 
a & & Nationally than 
$6,473,945.74 has been collected or pledged 


assured. more 
through life memberships and cash donations. 

Education has a headquarters, a symbol of 
strength, in Washington, D. C. to which we 
can point with pride. 

Last December Missouri along with five 
other states had surpassed its National Edu- 
cation Association membership goal set for 
1956-57. 

Che Missouri goal was 16,661 members but 
Missouri has exceeded this for a total of 16,825 
on January 17. This is the first time in Mis- 
souri history according to R. B. Marston, Di- 
rector of Membership for the NEA, that this 
pinnacle has been reached. 

Missouri’s gain in membership has_ been 
sure and steady. It is one of eight states that 
has shown a gain over each preceding year for 
the last decade. The fact that Missouri goes 
forward each year and avoids an up and down 
pattern shows the gain comes through a process 
of sound educational growth. 

In 1947 Missouri enrolled in the NEA 34% 
of its teachers. This year our percentage will go 
beyond 55%. Ten years ago the national av- 
erage was 43%. Today the national average is 
53°. Missouri in the last ten years has over- 
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come its below average deficit and has surpassed 
the national figure. Missouri should not rey 
here but should continue its membership 
growth until all teachers are enrolled. 

The building and membership goals have 
not been reached through the efforts of any one 
individual. It has been a cooperative effort that 
has encompassed many. This growth like the 
protessional progress made in many other areas 
of education in this state represent the united 
effort of the profession itself. In unity there is 
strength. 

We are proud that our Missouri delegates 
who attend the Centennial Convention of the 
National Education Association when it meets 
in Philadelphia June 30 can stand up with 
pride. 

Delegates to the National Education Centen- 
nial Convention this summer will have the im- 
portant responsibility of deciding whether or 
not the National Education Association shall 
undertake a program of expanded services. 

After consideration at several previous meet 
ings the NEA Board of Directors at the Port- 
land Convention last summer approved the 
following recommendations: , 

(1) That the National Education Association 
launch a program of expanded services and 
leadership during the Centennial year of 1995/7. 

(2) That these services be financed by set- 
ting the annual dues for active members at 
$10.00. 

For a discussion of these proposals read the 
article by our NEA State Director. Louese 
Phillips, published on page 13. 

The NEA Department of Classroom ‘Teach- 
ers has published a very helpful bulletin en 
titled “This Is a $5 Bill.” Single copies are 
free upon request and officers of local associa- 
tions may secure additional copies by writing 
Teachers, Na 
1201 Sixteenth 


the Department of Classroom 
tional Education Association, 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Materials giving details regarding the pro 
posed expanded program and dues increas¢ 
have been mailed to community association of 
ficers by MSTA. ‘““Toward New Horizons” a 
new folder on the proposed program is avail- 
able in quantities from your MSTA office in 
Columbia. Write for copies today. 
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Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


Through The Book of Knowledge 


he will enter the wonderful material for classroom and library + Quick 


fact-finding cross-index plus concise fact 


20 volumes—7700 pages —of enrichment 


12.347 illustrations (2078 in color): 


world of reading. . . and live enerian « 


| big, dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 


in it the rest of his life. modern charts and 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.© 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 











CONFUSED?? 


NO NEED TO BE CONFUSED ABOUT WHERE 
TO GET DEPENDABLE “LOW-COST” INSURANCE 
PROTECTION! 


OUR OWN MSTA PROTECTION PLAN provides 


unsurpassed protection at a fraction of the cost! 


MSTA GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE assures members a 


weekly “CASH” income when disabled . . . even though not in a Hospital! 


Optional low-cost Hospital-Surgical and Major Medical protection also avail- 


able for MSTA members and their dependents. 


Do You HAVE IT ?? 


IT’S OUR OWN MSTA PROTECTION PLAN 


“You know it’s dependable’’ 


GET ALL THE FACTS AND FINE POLICY PROVISIONS IN 
OUR OWN PROTECTION PLAN 


CLIP AND MAIL 
MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 
I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 


TT ETE ER n 
Name and Address 
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